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At Dawning 


furnish headquarters for the finest 

organ studio the industry can produce. 

To step out of the elevator and into 
the reception room, and out of the reception 
room and into the studio, is like stepping 
out of a Third Avenue trolley car into a 
Pierce-Arrow. The effect on the millionaire 
mind is worth millions and a millionaire is 
sufficiently interested in the organ industry 
to be determined to put some millions in 
and get them out again; which never 
happened in the nineteenth century. 

And the millionaire mind dominates all 
that is best in American hopes and realiza- 
tions. I do not say the millionaire, that 
depends on the person. 

“The trouble with you is that you never 
think about making money.” 

Anybody ever say that to you? Your 
wife of course, but I mean a friend or some 
other body. Well, that is just the trouble. 
We have done everything any humans could 
to popularize that ancient incarnation of 
super-intelligence vaguely dreaded by the 
public under the general label Bach. We 
have gone into the workaday world with 
a message and a demeanor torn body and 


Fr tem AVENUE is none too good to 
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soul from ecclesiasticism and worked like 
Trojans to plant violets where only cabbages 
grow — and between numbers we managed 
to count up to forty-three with an accidental 
audience of seventy on festive occasions. 
We have blown the horn of Diapasons as 
though we held the patents and drew royal- 
ties fit to pay the traveling expenses of the 
Prince of Wales. 

In 1900 when a man felt a recital coming 
over him he induced some kind friend to 
engage him for it, took half the silver of- 
fering, and spent the next few days trying 
to feel satisfied. In 1910 — I do not care 
about the exact date — he changed his 
methods and hired a manager to arrange 
the booking and collect the fee; the manager 
was kindly disposed and helped him spend 
the fee. But that is all right. John D. 
Rockefeller can make more money with high 
salaried managers than he can make with- 
out them and the artist’s manager is a good 
business proposition. He is the morning 
star we see at dawning. 

In 1922 a manager booked an organist 
across America and back and had a recital 
for him almost every day, which was good 
business; no organist could have done that 
for himself, he does not have the business 
ability or the courage. Though for a matter 
of fact it was an organist who achieved this 
record as manager for another organist — 
which is only another indication of the 
character of the intelligence that is going 
into the making of organists in the day that 
is dawning. 

Last winter a theater manager — the tribe 
is genius for guessing valuxtions — engaged 
a concert organist for a group of organ solos 
in the middle of a motion picture program, 
electro-lighted his name on the sidewalks of 
Philadelphia, and paid Lim more than a 
thousand a week for the job. 

Early in the spring an organ salesman, 
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representing one of the world’s largest 
builders, installed a fine instrument in a new 
theater, chartered the theater for a guest 
recital, paid the recitalist, invited every or- 
ganist within coming distance, and served 
a complimentary luncheon after the recital 
in the best club rooms the city afforded and 
the luncheon was a dandy; so was the recital, 
end so was the organ. He is still going 
strong. A few months ago he sold an organ 
to a good theater in a medium sized inland 
city and as soon as the actual installation 
commenced he bill-boarded it full size in an 
attractive style and in good taste so that he 
that ran could and should read and urder- 
stand. 

Organ. Organ. Organist. 

Wrigley made a few millions merely on 
that basis. Spearmint. Spearmint. Spear- 
mint. You could and did see the name 
everywhere; Wrigley’s high salaried adver- 
tising manager saw to it that you couldn’t 
help seeing it. And now Wrigley has the 
money and our stenographers the Spearmint. 

The theme is At Dawning. We are at the 
dawning of the most glorious day the organ 
world has thus far known. Others to follow 
will be still more glorious from age to age 
but the present goes down in history as the 
starter of all the rest. Why? Because a 
man of unlimited means and equally un- 
limited enthusiasm is more interested in the 
organ than even you and I and, the first of 
his line, has spent more on a Fifth Avenue 
Studio than you and I together expect to 
earn in all the rest of our combined lives. 
Because the builders are getting behind the 
organists and pushing; and what’s in front 
must move up higher, and is moving. 
Because recitalists of the first rank are 
learning to discard door-to-door selling of 
their wares and are entrusting their sales- 
manship problems to men especially trained 
for it. Because between the two of them the 
builders and the managers find it to their 
own financial interests to make a success of 
the recital organists and it is an honest 
fifty-fifty benefit between them and us. 

And one of my reasons for getting excited 
about this is the announcement that, to name 
them in alphabetical order, Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam and Mr. Charles Heinroth have 
stepped over from the ranks of the 
avocational recitalist into the mature stand- 
ing of the professional concert organist and 
will be managed this season by one of the 
best equipped artist’s managers who ever 


turned a kindly glance toward an organist. 
I tried to shove Mr. Heinroth across this 
border line some years ago; bigness and 
broadness are the characteristics of his art 
and his mind: for some reason or other he 
did not think the time ripe then. I gloat 
now. With Mr. Farnam I succeeded slightly 
better; he did venture, in the interests of the 
organ’s concert future, an appearance in 
Aeolian Hall — and the poor critics of the 
daily press staff were so well attended to 
by the managers of those concert players 
who had seen the necessity of having a man- 
ager that they almost thought they were 
going to church and listening to a church 
organist; and I want to remind the reader 
that it takes some courage for a man of 
Mr. Farnam’s standing to subject himself to 
such an ordeal. And did we the organists 
support him? What has your conscience to 
say about it? 

It takes more than a pair of pliers and the 
ability to grab and pull, to make a dentist. 
It takes more than the ability to play a Bach 
fugue and five hundred pieces of music, to 
make a concert organist; in fact it demands 
the foresight to refuse to put Bach on the 
public concert organ program at all — 
heroism far more precious and rare than the 
ability to play all the whole catalogue of 
Bach, and this is by no means a reference 
to that marvelous man Dupre who has more 
than any other appropriated the whole Bach 
edition to himself; Mr. Dupre meets his 
American audiences as one of the eighth 
wonders of the world and not as the origin- 
ator of an hour of entertaining delights in 
music: his programs are all well enough for 
him, but let us not try to wear another man’s 
cloak. 

We need no longer deceive ourselves into 
trying to believe we have the right to the 
title and fee of the concert organist merely 
because we play all the engagements offered 
us and long to play many more: we are 
only amateur recitalists. And we remain 
amateur recitalists until we go into it in the 
professional man’s manner and with his 
means. A manager — another of one’s self, 
or one’s wife, or one’s son, anybody who has 
the business ability and the time. Publicity, 
publicity, publicity; not press stuff but get- 
ting the facts about yourself and your work 
before the profession and the public, with 
infinite pains devoted to your advertising 
plans and copy — a recitalist can succeed 
as well without advertising as a Pierce- 
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Arrow without gasoline. And then follow- 
ups, and it takes an office force for that, 
and a manager with executive shrewdness: 
follow-ups are like the roads over which the 
Pierce-Arrow travels after it has the gasoline, 
and the manager is like the tires; he makes 
the journey smooth and comfortable and 
delightful. 

Count up our resources noW........++ 
There’ll be a warm time in the old pro- 
fession this season. 


ZF. 


Bill-Boards 


ILL BOARDS ordinarily are not con- 
B tributing factors to the artistic success 

of the organ recitalist. There was a 
day when the cubist in art threatened to 
create something of value and upset the rest 
of the art world. It did not last because 
there was no value in the cubist’s art; and 
there was no value in it because people 
would not buy it, and people would not buy 
it because they did not like it, and they did 
not like it because they could not educate 
themselves to think there was anything in it 
of such value as to be worth more than, 
say, that much money invested in peanuts, 
sugar, automobiles, or Rembrandts. There 
was and is and has been for a long time a 
day when organists tried to sell the public 
a neo-art that was to organists as involved 
and precious as the cubist’s art was to cubists 
but the public has steadfastly refused to 
call it art because it has diligently tried 
and been unable to see anything of sufficient 
value in a Bach fugue or a Vierne sonata 
or a Sowerby choralprelude to make it com- 
pete in interest or value with the moving 
picture, the automobile ride, the golf links, 
the library, or the downy bed. We have 
tried and tried and tried to convince the 
public that we are right, that there are in 
Bach fugues and Vierne sonatas and 
Sowerby choralpreludes hidden beauties for 
which the public, could they but get a pass- 
ing glimpse of them, would gladly pay; 
certainly even an ingrate would not say 
the public has not honestly tried to see our 
viewpoint. The public has tried, tried dili- 
gently; it has investigated, it has endeavored 
to appreciate the traditional organ art over 


a period infinitely longer than it devoted 
to cubists, and after three centuries it still 
shakes its head and sighs, and says It’s no 
use; I cannot enjoy an organ recital, let’s 
have a beer. 

Now beer met a crying need of humanity 
half way, jollied the erying humanity 
through the other half, made ends meet, 
and called it a day. Rain water standing 
in the hollow of an old stump for the months 
of April, May, and June, would taste as 
good to me as does beer, so I attribute the 
popularity of beer to the fact that humanity 
raised a thirst and the beer-makers added 
something to water so they could sell it and 
the popularity was achieved in recognition 
of their nerve. The theater is turning on 
the same gears. The public has raised a 
great thirst for melody and rhythm and 
harmony but it does not care a rap about 
music; so the jazzists scratched a head or 
two and hatched an idea that is making 
money. If you and I could divvy on the 
net proceeds of having no bananas we would 
probably stop playing other people’s organs 
and buy organs of our own. 

Mr. L. D. Gardner says the trouble with 
me is that I never think about making money. 
Very likely there is something wrong with 
me but I have not fully accepted his 
diagnosis. He has a radio. He listens in 


on the first parts of every organ recital 


broadcasted in the entire section of America 
cast of the west. 

“Well, does that make you go to an organ 
recital when you have the chance?” I asked. 

“No. I never go. I —” 

“Why not?” I always interrupt. 

“Well, the organists play a lot of stuff I 
don’t understand and don’t care for and they 
haven’t been able to play it in a way to 
make me like it.” 

And this man is a university graduate, 
a cultured gentleman, interested in all the 
fine arts, and especially in music — in which 
he has invested heavily for rolls and 
records of the classics. Now to my mind it 
is completely obvious that if an organ recital 
as programed and played is good music this 
man and millions of others would know it 
and say so. And it is equally obvious that 
if an organ recital is not good music as it 
is being programed and played, all the skill 
in the world will not be sufficient to fool men 
of his caliber. 

Mr. Faurote said to me, “Why do the 
organists persist in playing that kind of 
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programs when they cannot get people to 
listen to them?” 

“Well,” I said, “before an organist can 
play a recital in public he has worked for at 
least ten years at the rate of from three to 
five hours a day on his music, and the 
obvious music soon wears out on unlimited 
repetition, while the technically involved 
things of the fugue type are not built on the 
heart but only on scientific themes devoid 
of all elementary musical beauty, so that 
the mind ean busy itself for years with the 
science of the fugue and not wear out: and 
they naturally turn to fugues because they 
are for the most part sick and tired of music 
anyway.” Which sounded plausible to me 
when I said it and has since struck me as 
being about the only defense I have to offer 
for my own programs and those of my fel- 
low men. : 

If Mr. Luberoff is renting huge bill- 
boards and flinging 

Organ, Organ, Organ, 
in the face of the public, the public is sooner 
or later going to think organ, organ, organ, 
and we merely need to add the ist to bring 
it down to ourselves and salaries. Will we 
be ready this season for the opportunity the 
Mt. Carmel roadway bill-board, the Fifth 
Avenue Studio, the university man turned 
artist-manager, are bringing us? If our 
1924 programs are like those of 1922 we will 
have missed our opportunity and the money 
invested in the commercial end of trying to 
make a success of us and our instruments 
will be turned to radio, or potatoes, or air- 
planes, and anything else that does meet its 
conditions half way and makes a success 


of it. 
>> - an 


Yeast Cakes 


ACH and his music died together and 

would have remained dead had not 

Mendelssohn looked into his choral 
music; from the choral music sprang the 
first real interest in the organ music — 
today the organ music is widely used and 
the choral music comparatively neglected 
for the clap-trap jazz of Handel. Beethoven 
fared better because he wrote music that had 
melody, rhythm, and harmony, all in pallat- 


able doses for public consumption, and once 
he reached his first opening opportunities 
with the great public he never lost because 
he never wrote choralpreludes but stuck to 
melodies, rhythms, and harmonies, wonder- 
tully handled. Wagner, the third of the 
world’s trio of immortals, merely followed 
where Beethoven lead, carrying the melodies 
to higher flights and away from formality, 
freeing form of all restraints, and submerg- 
ing rhythm to a less prominent place in his 
scheme of the importance of the three; and 
once Wagner gained a hold with his dramas 
— much against the wishes of Mendelssohn 
— he never lost, nor did the great war do 
him any serious injury. 

In this trio the man who was most 
scientific never achieved popularity in his 
own day and all our united efforts have thus 
far availed nothing to popularize his most 
scientific musie today. The other two men 
had equal inspiration, with greater foun- 
dation but lesser technic, kept in mind the 
practical realm of music, gained their public 
and held it, though it is not the public of 
jazz. It is true that a man’s hobby will 
eat him up. Give a cow rope enough and 
she’ll hang herself. I believe we may some 
day turn to the opinion that Bach’s supreme 
proficiency in counterpoint ate him up and 
ran faster than his inspiration could pos- 
sibly follow. Even at that his dry, un- 
imaginative, uninspired counterpoint will 
continue through many ages the meat and 
drink of us dry, unimaginative, uninspired 
organists. Giggle? We giggle just to be 
companionable and show a good disposition, 
not because the devil’s jokester gives us a 
perceptible poke in the funny bone. But an 
out and out giggle like the high school girl 
gives just because and for no better earthly 
reason, is as beyond us as understanding the 
mysteries of why the scientist has been un- 
able to break an electron in two. Why? 
Because we do too much thinking and not 
enough feeling. There is no need for 
musicians to appeal to the great giggling 
jazz public; we need not the mass but the 
cream of mankind, that section represented 
by the high school, college, or university 
graduates. But when we radio to them and 
they tune off on us, there is something wrong 
with us, not with them. Music, like the 
giggle, is silly unless we can feel it. Feel- 
ing, more feeling; less thinking. 

There is no more need for serving Bach 
on a recital program than there is of serving 
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yeast cakes for dinner. True, the musician 
himself cannot attain his highest unless he 
practises Bach assiduously — nor can the 
baker ply his trade without yeast. But this 
is not argument for yeast cakes at dinner 
or Bach at a concert. The musician looks 
at music as a science and tries to think of 
it as an art. The public looks at music 
as an art and tries to think of it as a science. 
The public will pay for an art because it 
comes under the head of pleasures, but only 
a minute public will pay for a science as 
pleasure. 

Mr. Charles Heinroth says that the organ 
world of yesterday is dominated by a men- 
tality that cannot reform but can only die. 
This is true; but in the face of the dawn I 
cannot but fight for reformation in our pro- 
fession and not for our professional death: 
the choice however is our own. The younger 
men are outgrowing infancy and becoming 
independent men and musicians with 
thoughts and intents of their own — and, 
Allah be praised, program ideas of their 
own. 

The Skinner broadcasting studio from 
which a real organ and not a harmonium is 
broadcasted and upon which real artist 
organists broadcast, receives several hundred 
letters after every recital and is in the best 
possible position to know what the public 
likes and to say what it will pay for. I am 
not arguing for an effort to extract money 
from the public unduly; merely for a suf- 
ficient extraction to match the sincere effort 
you and I have been putting into our work 
for unrewarded years. But we are no 
longer able to fool the public. We must 
deliver the music, or they will tune off and 
take the bed-time stories for, little children, 
or the crop reports, or the weather. 

And now at the dawning we have, in 
chronological order as my memory serves 
me, Mr. Charles M. Courboin managed more 
or less actively by the Syracuse Musical 
Bureau who furnish but little publicity in 
his behalf; Mr. Pierto A. Yon managed by 
Mr. J. C. Ungerer, director of the Institute 
of Concert Virtuosi, himself organist of the 
most prominent Catholic church in America 
and an alert manager; Mr. Marcel Dupre 
managed by Dr. Alexander Russell, organist 
and concert director of the Wanamaker 
Stores, organist of Princeton University, 
and a recitalist of enviable finish, who thus 
far has been the most energetic manager an 
organist has had; and Mr. Lynnwood 


Farnam and Mr. Charles Heinroth under 
the management of Mr. F. L. Faurote, a 
business man, a university graduate of 
technical training, an artist advertiser, and 
an editor, whose skill as a manager is not 
yet on record. 

Besides this we have Mr. Rodman Wana- 
maker spending thousands of dollars on his 
two organs and organists; Mr. Arthur 
Hudson Marks giving organists every chance 
in the world to prove whether or hot they 
can make and play programs the public is 
willing to listen to gratis without tuning 
off for something else; Mr. Ungerer, Dr. 
Russell, and Mr. Faurote spending their 
effort and their time in the interests of giving 
a few famous’ players an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to prove themselves an attraction to 
the public that is willing to buy anything 
that is an attraction and not a bore. We 
have Mr. Luberoff giving inaugurals and 
luncheons and erecting costly sign-boards 
to help popularize the organ. We have 
theater managers buying organ playing as 
a feature attraction. We have Mr. Eastman 
installing two great instruments, Mr. 
Spreckles maintaining one, Portland, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Denver, Springfield, 
Melrose, Pueblo, Evansville, Topeka, Sagi- 
naw, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cleveland, 
Tulsa, buying organs and willing to buy 
organists whenever organists have something 
to sell that the people will accept gratis — 
a few impatient ones run ahead and buy 
organists long before the organists have 
anything to sell that the public in general 
cares to accept. 

Truly the world has put the challenge 
straight to us. Can we meet conditions half 
way? Have we the courage? Have we the 
foresight, the intelligence necessary to meet 
this situation and not be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting? For the past 
generation of organ recital methods the 
answer could only be discouragement but I’m 
optimistic for the present generation. Mr. 
John Connell of South Africa improvises 
and uses melodies the people can enjoy — 
surely one such included is no disgrace to 
a player. Mr. Seibert in his Skinner Studio 
broadcasting plays a few straight old folk- 
tunes that made America” wholesome in 
generations gone by — and surely a dear 
old folk-tune will not ruin a concert of en- 
tertainment. Mr. Reynolds sets the best 
example for the municipal organist and 
meets his audience on common ground — 
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and he has an audience to meet. On the 
other extreme Mr. Farnam is growing more 
generous with his superb artistry and ex- 
hibiting it in all his public programs on at 
least two or three beautiful gems the public 
is sure to understand, though his main joy 
in life is still the limited audience of un- 
limited severity of taste. Mr. Heinroth 
holds forth like Gibralter and is an artist 
organist of a caliber never yet surpassed for 
bigness of conception. And Mr. Yon, to 
conclude with but one more, plays on every 
program a few numbers, caprices, humores- 
ques, scherzos, that are sure to please 
everybody; and besides he has a style of 
playing that is in itself a salable commodity. 
All of which represents in the plans of these 
leaders of the profession decisions as 
momentous as when Caesar crossed the 
Delaware. 

But we must make good or the men, money, 
and effort that is put behind us today as 
never before will be withdrawn to back 
something more worthy than we. Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin has originated a satis- 
factory solution of the artist’s difficulty when 


he gives an invitation recital to the ex- 
clusively professional musicians and _ their 
friends after he played his popular program 
for the wider public that furnishes the 
finances to make his and every other or- 
ganist’s recitals commercially possible. I 
offer the suggestion that instead of playing 
Bach or a sonata on the program offered to 
the general public, we play during that 
program only such things as we know they 
will like, whether or not some of them may 
be beneath our dignity; and then add, at 
the bottom of the program, a note to the 
effect that after the recital the recitalist 
will play, for the benefit of any who care to 
remain, a Bach fugue and Mr. Barnes’ most 
commendable sonata. 

If a baker must sell yeast cakes, let him 
offer them for sale to those who wish to 
buy but in the name of fair play and com- 
mon courtesy let him not endeavor to compel 
him to buy yeast cakes who only came for 
pies, crullers, and cream puffs. 


<7 ae 











The Rogers Sonatas 


Two Works of Unusual Value to the Profession 


T. SCOTT BURMAN 


R. JAMES H. ROGERS has long 
M been standing with the head of 
the column of American composers 
who take their mission seriously 
and have sufficient technic of composition 
to enable them to handle any inspiration 
that comes to them—and sufficient restraint 
to refuse to write when inspiration is self- 
evidently lacking. Until a year ago his 
biggest and best work for the organ was his 
first SonaTA, published in 1910 by Schirmer. 
Eleven years later, in 1921, the second 
SonaTA was published. 


SONATA 1 


THIS work has about it sufficient inspi- 
ration to make it worth adding to every 
repertoire and the technic by which the 
Composer has handled the inspiration that 
came to him is of sufficiently high order to 
make it worth study by student composers. 
There are five movements: ALLEGRO, the 
usual First Movement; Apaaio, a fine bit of 
practical music, especially’ for the church; 
Scuerzo, a light and fanciful number; 
INTERLUDIO, a filler that has little value ex- 


cept as a filler; and a FvGa which behaves’ 


itself nicely and does not remain fuguish 
too seriously. 


ALLEGRO 


WITHOUT any fuss or preparation the 
main theme is at once announced as in il- 
lustration 966. This is interrrupted by a 





good motive evolved from the mood and 
note of the theme itself; and then some 
development of the motive of the second 
half of the theme makes interesting music 
for the musician till the third page is 
reached, and we show this second theme in 
illustration 967. This is developed in musi- 
cianly manner for a page and then we have 
a mixture of materials to form a codetta 


for the statement section of this perfectly 
proper First Movement. And all the while 
the Composer is being musical as well as 
scientific. 


celeste (trem ad 
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The development of his materials is good 
from both technical and musical require- 
ments. There is much variety, with musical 
qualities in almost every phase or sentence 
the Composer writes; and in spite of the 
great variety there is not chaos: all is order- 
ly and formal; the work in hand—the 
writing of a First Movement—is never lost 
sight of; the Composer does not depart 
from true form, whether by preference or 
by conviction or by accident—it hardly 
matters which was the impelling force. The 
recapitulation follows the development on 
the seventh page and ALLEGRO ends with a 
fine coda on the tenth. 

It is a brilliant work, not over crowded 
with notes, clean cut and decisive, musical 
and appealing at least to musicians—though 
it grows increasingly difficult for profes- 
sional musicians to accurately sense the 
publie’s enjoyment or capacity as the years 
carry them, the musicians, farther and 
farther away from the attitude and capacity 
of the public. But my guess is that the 
public ought to like music that is as musical 
and tuneful and varied and bright as this 
ALLEGRO is. 


ADAGIO 


AGAIN without ado or commotion the main 
theme is announced at once as we show in 
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illustration 968. It is a fine bit of inspira- 
tion, reserved, confident, appealing. As a 
prelude for a fine church service I do not 
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think this form of piece can be excelled; it 
begins softly with fine etherial, aspirational 
mood, works up musically to a middle sec- 
tion where I find full organ in all its state- 
liness none too grand, and then sinks back 
again to a pianissimo close—etherial again, 
aspirational again, beckoning one onward 
and upward in its own mysterious way. 
The theme upon which the composer gets 
his climax is shown in illustration 969. I 





do not see how any player can resist its 
summons to the mightiest outbursts of which 
one’s soul is capable—providing the player 
has not been an organist so long that he, 
like the majority of professional musicians, 
has lost his soul. 

The Apacio is an example of good compo- 
sition; the matching of various themes, two 
chief themes the one against the other. I 
do not know that I would use it on a recital 
program. Somehow its message is akin to 
that of the sermon. It has little value as 
entertainment. Yet this statement is not 
really true, for music that reaches up into 
the mountains so high and down into hearts 
so deeply is after all an entertainment in 
itself. 


SCHERzO 


A SPRIGHTLY bit of diversion, something 
light and fanciful after something stalwart. 
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Illustration 970 shows the opening measures, 
which come again without introduction. 
Illustration 971 gives an episode which 





pleases me greatly; a sprightly bit of a thing 
that merely wants to live and be happy, and 
once you start to play it you cannot forget 
its gaiety. And of these two themes, chiefly, 
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the ScHERZzO is woven; a fine bit of music 
for concert or church or theater. 


INTERLUDIO 


WHEN the Composer began his first, his 
second, his third and also his fifth move- 
ments without introduction he was appar- 
ently saving these uninteresting things so 
they might be piled all together in one heap 
and thrown at a defenseless public in one 
huge pill—or, at the mercy of the organist, 
omitted and consigned to oblivion. InTER- 
LupI0 is fairly interesting to musicians, but 
I cannot imagine a sensible publican taking 
the slightest interest in it. 


FuGa 


FUGUE, Fuge, Fuga, no matter how you 
spell it they all sound alike. Alike to the 
gentle public. The theme begins in the so- 
prano, then the contralto gets jealous, the 
tenor does likewise, and the bass comes along 
the road with the biggest noise of all, in 
the pedal. The theme is interesting enough 
to musicians, but if it were elongated into 
one of those terrible things moderns write 
and call fugues I doubt if the public could 
survive. The Composer has a heart some- 
where and he used it here to mould the Fuca 
into something half human. Illustration 
972 gives one version of the theme in the 





left hand with a right hand part that cheers 
one up a little. The Fuca is not difficult, for 
it refrains from counterpoint contamination 
to a certain extent and endeavors to make 
interesting music. 


Illustration 973 gives an 














example taken from the fifth page of the 
Fuca; this treatment is continued through 
two pages to the end, though the second 
page is devoted mostly to the coda on other 
materials—with a miniature cadenza for the 
fingers just before the final amen. 

To my way of thinking this Sonata is 
one of the best, one that ought to be in 
every repertoire, with the SCHERZO appear- 
ing now and then on recital programs, the 




















MR. JAMES H ROGERS 


A Composer who combines technical facility with inspiration and handles bot: with commanding restraint 
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ADAGIO every year as a church prelude, the 
opening ALLEGRO now and then in the same 
place, the FuGa as a postlude for the bril- 
liant services, and the InTERLUDE—well, do 
whatever you like with it; I don’t care what 
happens to it. (Schirmer $1.50) 


SONATA 2 


DID Mr. Rogers wait eleven years before 
writing No. 2? Or shall we blame ourselves 
for such poor appreciation of No. 1 that the 
publishers did not dare risk No. 2? I sup- 
pose it’s none of our business. Sonata 2 
contains nine pages of CHoraLE, four of 
Apacio, six of ScHERzO, twelve pages of 
Toccata, and the whole of the Historical 
Organ Recitals of Joseph Bonnet in Five 
Volumes are advertised for you on the back 
in ease these thirty-one pages leave you with 
a craving for more. 


CHORALE 


MY personal ignorance is so great that I do 
not readily recognize the CHORALE theme 
with which the Sonata begins, and which is 
a fine theme for a composer to handle, but 
which we shall not show, preferring to give 
the first two staffs of the real movement 
which begins on the second page and which 
is shown in illustration 959. It makes a 





lively sort of a movement that is well written 
for the organ and does not die the death of 
strangulation which results from an over- 
flow of notes to the left hand. An inter- 
esting episode is given in illustration 960— 





which shows the brightness and clarity of 
the writing. 

For some reason or other there is a pedal 
theme which appears on the bottom of the 


first page and on the top of the sixth which 
has a great deal more in it than the Com- 
poser cares to bother with in this First 
Movement. CHORALE is a cross between a 
Choral and a Toccata, with the mood of the 
latter predominating. After I have played 
it for eleven years I'll be able to satisfy 
myself whether or not I like it as well as the 
opening movement of the first Sonata. It 
is. good musicianly writing, and sounds well 
enough to make an acceptable prelude for 
most any service. 


ADAGIO 


I’LL take my hat off, and when I get so old 
that I wear a scull cap I’ll take that off too, 
to a man who ean write (and get published) 
the music that makes this Apacio. It is en- 
tirely different from the slow movement 
from the first Sonata; its climax does not 
come out in Diapasons and Trumpets and 
fortissimos. It’s essence is treasure more 
deeply buried. It starts off mildly and with- 
out any fuss at all; illustration 961 gives 








the opening. Very well. We have some- 
thing big here—big because of what follows 
and not because of what these few measures 
show. It is the spirit that counts; the notes 
mean but littl—any man can write notes 
that look pretty much like these. 

A secondary melody intrudes on the sec- 
ond page and takes our next illustration. 








Not much of a melody by itself, but when 
placed in the ApaGio it adds something very 
necessary. A mere tune would have killed 
the movement. After this comes an Agitato 
that pulls up with a rather strong climax, 
and then passes out through the key of B 
into D-flat and thence to the restoration of 
the original theme in B-flat. 

It’s the sort of thing you and I expect of 
Beethoven when he is writing a Symphony— 
there is that kind of an atmosphere about it 
classic, reserved, lofty, aspiring, moving. I 
like it immensely. 
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SCHERZO 
THIS fine little ScHrrzo In Mopo Pastor- 
ALE (to give its full terrible title) shall have 
to get along with but one illustration, in 


non leguto 
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legato la mano sinistra 
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spite of the delightful bit of music I find 
it to be. I like it better than the Scurrzo 
from the other Sonata; there is more free- 
dom to it, more grace, more dash, more of 
everything that is good. And the Composer 
is using harmonies that whirl around one’s 
head with delightful pungency, if this means 
anything to the reader. There really ought 
to be a few more excerpts, but I am willing 
to endorse it to my friends and stand by it 
that it is fine concert music of a winning 
variety that they can put over with success 
and eredit—and the writing of a dozen more 
paragraphs would all center around the ad- 
vise to get it and use it frequently—espee- 
ially the ApAGIO and SCHERzO in concert. 


Toccata 
HERE we catch Mr. Rogers in the act of 
writing an introduction to one of his themes: 
such levity is unpardonable. He went 
through one whole five-movement Sonata 


without falling onee, and came safely: 


through three movements of a second So- 
nATA—and then tripped on the finale. Just 
like a common composer. Writes intro- 
ductions to his own themes. Never mind the 
introduction; the theme will be found in our 
illustration 964. The sparcity of notes will 
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give a sparkle that organ literature needs 
badly. There is great variety of treatment 
again, with good workmanship always ready 
at hand to atone for any deficiency of inspi- 
ration, though I am not saying that there is a 
deficiency here; I merely wish to accent the 
fine technic with which Mr. Rogers—one of 
our finest American. composers; I’ll venture 
that Rogers will outlive our much boasted 
Parker—writes his Sonatas and works in 
larger form. The technic is essential; many 
there be who have come safely through a 
publisher’s threshing machine without it—I 


do not know how they got through. (Ex- 
cept that it is your fault and mine for buy- 
ing inferior organ music when we have 
superior available.) 

Our final illustration shows a theme that 
is fitted into the Toccata by way of contrast. 
There is something elegant about it, some- 




















thing fine—though no professional musician 
dare expect the untrained public to grasp 
these things. as eagerly as he does. The 
Toccata is in the usual ternary form and 
the recapitulation restores the original 
theme—and thus ends the second good organ 
Sonata by Mr. James H. Rogers, (Schirmer 
$2.00) . 

Let me see—1910....1921....we shall ex- 
pect another in 1932. But perhaps, if the 
muses are kind to Mr. Rogers and you and 
I do our duty by good organ literature, the 
third can appear some years ahead of 
schedule. 

The Apacio of the first makes a better 
prelude than the Apacio of the second, 
though the second is finer music. The 
ScueErzo of the second is more modern than 
that of the first and a fine piece of work- 
manship. The AuizcrRo of the first is su- 
perior to the CHoraAtE of the second, and 
I’m not sure but that I prefer the Fuaa of 
the first to the Toccata of the second. I 
believe I derive greater delights, higher 
flights of the imagination, from the second 
than from the first. Thus has the Composer, 
in my opinion, produced a better work in 
his second Sonata than in his first, and he 
has not appeared in print with any sonata 
till he could do so with a really first rate 
work. 

I would like to hear what Mr. Farnam 
would do with the second Apacio and 
Scuerzo. I would like to see Messers. 
Bonnet, Courpoin, and Dupre pay America 
the merited compliment of including at least 
these two movements in their own recitals 
throughout America and in other lands—as a 
small measure of return for the much more 
substantial payment America and American 
musicians are giving these great artists. 

And this finishes a comparative review 
that has been under preparation for more 
than a year. It is not an enthusiasm of the 
moment.—T.S.B. 








National Cash Register Organ 


HEN the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, installed 
in its Schoolhouse an organ of forty- 
seven ranks of pipes and forty-five 
stops it established itself as being in favor 
of straight organ building of the best type 
of voicing. The average modern instrument 





Turning to a critical analysis of the in- 
strument, we find a Pedal Organ that is not 
very rich, however solid it may be. The 
addition of some 8’ voices, by borrowing 
if necessary — and such borrowing would 
be almost as good as the independent 
registers — would so enrich the Pedal that 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER SCHOOLHOUSE 


With the main Office Building adjoining 


has more stops than ranks of pipes, and 
the average person agrees that this is 
legitimate, though most players still prefer, 
when the funds allow, that there shall be 
as many ranks as there are stops and as 
many registers as there are ranks — in 
other words, that each rank shall be used 
only once, and that each shall be used once 
independently irrespective of its combina- 
tion into mixtures. 

The summary of the present Estey Organ 
is excellent. It ought to produce an in- 
strument whose tonal resources shall give 
complete satisfaction in the auditorium in 
which it is located — the Schoolhouse main- 
tained by the Company for the education 
and recreation of its employees and the 
citizens of Dayton. 


pedal passages could be treated in full solo 
equality with the manuals, which is the 
ultimate goal of the Pedal Organ to which 
it must attain before the instrument can be 
fully satisfactory in the sense that an 
orchestra is satisfying. The 32’ Bourdon 
will add to the instrument a solidity, a 
grandeur that could be attained in no other 
way, and is greatly superior to the resultant 
32’ that is so frequently resorted to. The 
Violone is the only string voice in the Pedal, 
which is perhaps to be regretted. 

The Great, under the personal voicing of 
Mr. William E. Haskell should be rich, full, 
big; we hope it is. Its usefulness for en- 
tertaining the National Cash Register 
Company’s friends and employees will 
depend entirely upon the voicing, as the 
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registers themselves taken in the rough 
would make a dull Great. The voicing is 
the thing, however, and we may confidently 
expect a satisfying Great from the speci- 
fication. The addition of a voice of 314’ 
string tone and another of 224’ flute, both 
softly voiced, the latter the softer, would 
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of it in some way or another. The things 
that can be done with it are illimitable in 
number. We might make a Choir Organ 
of say Viola d’Amore, Flauto d’Amore, and 
Clarinet as the basie 8’ voices, to which we 
would add a complete list of harmonic- 
corroborating timbre-creating mixtures — 


ENTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION UNITE 


As they always should; in the Schoolhouse of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 


Ohio. The 


main console is seen to the right, with the self-playing console to the left. The orchestra pit accommodates 


forty 


enable the player to produce remarkable 
richness and variety with every other voice 
in the Great. 

The Swell Organ is varied and rich; it 
should be a delight to any player. Its five 
registers of string quality, its Quintadena, 
and its Waldflote, all unite in giving beauty 
in tone. 

The Flute Mixture is a good idea; if its 
three ranks were drawable on separate stop- 
touches, irrespective of whether or not they 
are broken ranks, the player would be able 
to resort to infinite variety of shading in 
tone-color creation at the console. 

The Choir Organ is so small that it invites 
an experiment. As it stands it does not 
give variety or contrast to the total ensemble 
of the instrument, and the idea at once 
suggests itself of making a separate identity 


players 


voices of 514’, 314’, 234’, 136’, ete. ete. ad 
libitum, each rank to be chosen for sake of 
variety in possible combination. With a 
Choir Organ of this kind we should have 
something new, something original, some- 
thing exceedingly rich in possibilities. The 
organ, unlike any other instrument, is open 
to such individuality. Why not try it? 
Why should we be satisfied with common- 
place lists of registers such as the average 
Choir Organ represents? 

The Solo Organ is varied and rich; though 
there are a hundred different ways of build- 
ing a Solo Organ for this particular instru- 
ment, the present Solo has a right to hold 
its own against other suggestions. For an 
instrument the size of the present one, this 
Solo will give the player much opportunity 
for beautiful music. 
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The Couplers are complete so far as the 
Great is concerned; the Pedal Organ could 
have been enriched slightly if the three 
other 4’ couplers had been included. The 
tonal variety of the Solo would be greatly 
increased if a full complement of 16’ and 4’ 


be prohibited because a few people persist 
in doing damage with them. 

The plan of separating the couplers and 
placing the so called “unison offs” in some 
far away corner is not logical or practical, 
as couplers are built and used today. We 
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THE ESTEY. ORGAN COMPANY INVENTS A NEW ONE 


Stop-knobs died in America more than a decade ago. Stop-keys demised a brief year or two after they 

were tried. Stop-tablets hold sway with two builders (one a private concern) who have anparently never 

tried anything else. Stop-tongues have won the hearts and pleased the hands of the vast majority of 

players. Now the Estey Company invents stop-touches: little round glass heads with lights underneath 

so that the player has his registration shining at him all the while. Do you like it?! Better not say till 
you have tried it 








couplers were given it, so that no matter 
what the Great, Swell, and Choir Organs 
should have drawn upon them, the mere 
touch of either the 16’ or the 4’ couplers 
to some one of these organs, or to a com- 
bination of them, would instantly produce 
a new and beautiful color from the Solo. 
The same can be said of the Swell and 
Choir, though the need is not so great. The 
S-C coupler gives the Choir the full Swell 
resources when necessary, which in the 
present instrument is highly desired. Per- 
sonally I am in favor of a full complement 
of inter-manual couplers of all three pitches, 
and I do not believe they should be con- 
demned on the ground that some players 
will use them improperly any more than I 
believe the production of automobiles should 


are no longer in the early 19th century but 
in the 20th. There is some argument for 
placing couplers with stops, though I per- 
sonally am in favor of separate groupings 
for couplers and stops. 

The Great and Pedal Organs would be 
infinitely more musical and varied if they 
were enclosed in a crescendo chamber. It 
is hardly probable that the conductor of the 
40-piece orchestra that is to play in this 
beautiful auditorium will be satisfied with 
a piccolo player or a drummer or a violinist 
unless he can give a crescendo and dimin- 
uendo; by what process of reasoning does an 
organist satisfy himself without these prime 
requisites? I have heard all about the idea 
that crescendo chambers poorly built alter 
the tone of the enclosed pipe-work. I have 
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also known, since I was an infant, that the 
soprano alters her tone when she sings high 
and when she sings low, and when she sings 
loud and when she sings softly; and I have 
known for an equal length of time that the 
violinist, the clarinetist, the flute player, 
and every other musician including the 
pianist, does the very same thing. 





A CLOSE-UP 


Of the Luminous Stop-Touches in the N.C.R. organ. 
The reproduction gives an idea of the engraving 
allowed for on the Touches, small as they are 


Taken as a whole, the National Cash 
Register Company’s instrument is a work 
of art,.no more perfect than any of man’s 
work is, but so rich and varied in its tonal 
resources that the organist or the public 
that can exhaust its possibilities and feel the 
need of something very different has not been 
born yet. When we consider the possibili- 
ties of this instrument and its orchestral 
richness, doesn’t it make us look with 
suspicion on instruments that run to a 
hundred registers and on up to a hundred 
and fifty, and even two hundred? 


The console shows three reversibles in 
pedal pistons to the left of the four cres- 
cendos and one full-organ lever to the right. 
The pistons explain themselves, as do also 
the “unison offs” in the right key-cheeks. 
The six groups of stop-touches are, from 
left to right, adjuster pistons, Swell, Great, 


Choir, and Solo. We are indebted to the 


National Cash Register Company for fur- 
nishing the accompanying photographs, 
and especially for the console photo which 
was in such excellent focus that the reading 
on every stop-touch could be read with a 
glass. Certainly the present invention 
eliminates the difficulty and absurdity of 
placing stop controls to the right or left 





MR. ROBERT EARL KLINE 


Who plays the N.C.R. organ both for stated recitals 
and for shorter programs in connection with other 
events in the School House 


side where they can be reached by only one 
hand; and they do not seem to interfere 
with the normal position of the music rack. 


NaTIonAL CasH REGISTER SCHOOLHOUSE, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Builder: Estey Orcan Co., Jan. 22nd, 1923 
Specifications by Mr. Henry A. Drrzen 
Vv. P& Go. Sm CC. 8; TS. 
R. 5. 9. 16. % 47. 
8. if 9. 14. : A 8. 45, 
B. 2. -. -. -. -. 2. 
P. 192. 657. 1168. 511. 730. 3258. 

V — Voices (Rank or Ranks of pipes on 


one knob) 

R. — Ranks of pipes separately 

S. — Stops (Registers and borrowed 
stops) 

B. — Borrowed (only) 

P. — Pipes 
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2 16’ 
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41 8 
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III. 
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VS: RS: BT: Bz. P 102. 
SUB-BOURDON — 32 
OPEN DIAPASON — 44 
BOURDON — 32 
Bourdon (12 from No. 17 S)-20 
VIOLONE-32 
Diapason No. 2 
TROMBONE 
Bass Drum 
CYMBALS 


V9 RY SY B-. 
OPEN DIAPASON-73 
OPEN DIAPASON-73 
SECOND OPEN DIAPASON-73 
DULCIANA-73 
GEMSHORN-73 
GROSSFLOTE-73 
MELODIA-73 
HARMONIC FLUTE-73 
TUBA-73 


V 14.R 16.8 14. B -. P 1168. 


BOURDON-73 

OPEN DIAPASON-73 
AEOLINE-73 
SALICIONAL-73 

VOIX CELESTE-73 
VIOLE vD’ORCHESTRE-73 
VIOLE CELESTE-73 
STOPPED DIAPASON-73 
QUINTADENA-73 
WALDFLOTE-73 
FLAUTINA-73 

SOLO FLUTE MIXTURE-219 
CORNOPEAN-73 

VOX HUMANA-73 

Harp 

Tremulant 
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VIOLIN DIAPASON-73 
VIOLA @’AMORE-73 
CLARABELLA-73 
UNDA MARIS-73 
FLAUTO d’AMORE-73 
PICCOLO-73 
CLARINET-73 
Tremulant 
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STENTORPHONE-73 
GROSS GAMBA-73 
VIOLIN 3 RANKS-219 
CONCERT FLUTE-73 
HOHLFLOTE-73 
SAXOPHONE-73 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE-73 
TUBA MIRABILIS-73 
CHIMES 

MARIMBA 

Snare Drum 

Tremulant 
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COUPLERS: 
Pedal Great Swell Choir Solo (L) 

YY Fs GSCL SL C L 
8’ GSCL GSCL SL SCL L 
16’ GSCL SL C L 
ACCESSORIES: Manvat 

PISTONS: 5G. 68. 5C. 5L. T8. 
PEDAL: 


Crescendos: S. C. L. Reg. 
Reversibles: G-P. L-P. L-G. 
Full Organ. 


How and Why the N.C.R. Uses 
the Organ 


ROBERT EARL. KLINE 


HE installation of the magnificent organ 

in the newly-remodeled N.C.R. School- 

house is in keeping with the National 
Cash Register Company’s traditional policy 
of providing an elevating environment for 
its employees. This Company, which was 
the pioneer in industrial welfare work, has 
long believed that a worker cannot attain 
his maximum efficiency unless he has his 
share of the finer things of life. 

Consequently, when the enlarging of the 
Schoolhouse became necessary, advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to incorporate 
the best musical facilities. In addition to 
the organ, the Schoolhouse is equipped with 
an orchestra pit large enough to accommo- 
date forty musicians. The Company realizes 
the inspirational value of music, and 
sponsors an employees’ chorus of 115 
voices, whose work is of such excellence that 
they were invited to participate in the 
celebrated Cincinnati May Festival this 
year. 

Each day a noon-hour entertainment is 
given in the Schoolhouse for the recreation 
and education of employees. As these pro- 
grams consist largely of worth-while moving 
pictures, the organ contributes greatly to 
their enjoyment. ; 

The Schoolhouse is also used for conven- 
tions of the Company’s selling force. There 
is no more enlivening feature of a conven- 
tion than its music. 

In fact, the organ contributes to the 
charm and effectiveness of all meetings held 
in the Schoolhouse, which, with those al- 
ready mentioned, are as follows: 

1. Weekly meetings of the Progress 
Club, composed of about 550 men and 
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women holding positions of an executive 


nature. Reports from each of the several 
departments of the business are given at 
these meetings. 

2. Women Century Club meetings: This 
club is composed of all N.C.R. Women em- 
ployees, now about 700. Meetings are held 
twice monthly on Company time. 

3. N.C.R. Women’s Club meetings: This 
club, which meets monthly, is composed of 
all women in the families represented by 
N.C.R. employees. 


4. The Factory Lecture for Visitors: 
This Lecture is given twice daily. It out- 
lines the history of the business and the 
development of welfare work in the industry 
and the community. It is illustrated partly 
with moving pictures, which are enhanced 
by the new organ. 

5. Sales schools and other courses of 
training for employees. 

6. Special meetings of employees to con- 
sider any vital question which may arise 
in the course of business. 


7. Weekly rehearsals of the N.C.R. 
Chorus. 

8. Every Saturday morning from 3000 
to 4000 children of Dayton and vicinity are 
entertained at the Schoolhouse. Music, 
educational motion pictures and wholesome 
comedies, and occasional short talks and 
playlets feature these meetings, which are 
tremendously popular among Dayton 
kiddies. 

9. The Schoolhouse is often used for 
conventions of such organizations as the 
Rotary Club, the Altrusa Club, the Miami 
Valley Association, the Montgomery County 
Farm Bureau, ete. It is never used for 
any commercial purpose. All meetings 
must be free. 

Since the remodeling of the Schoolhouse, 
the Company has started giving to the pub- 
lic bi-monthly Sunday afternoon concerts. 
These concerts are of a varied nature, 
sometimes an organ recital, or a program by 
a local musical organization. Crowds have 
been turned away at each of the meetings 
held thus far. 


This Made a President 


EXPECT to be called a standpatter, but don’t be a standpatter. Expect 
to be called a demagogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate 


to be as revolutionary as science. 


Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary 


as the multiplication table-—Calvin Coolidge. 








The Music-Room in the Home 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


ERY little consideration has hitherto 
been given by architects and others, 
interested in the erection of important 
residences, to the proper design and ap- 
pointment of the Music-room, with special 
reference to the necessary accommodation 


of an Organ. Up to the present time, al- 
though numerous Organs — of one class 
or another — have been: installed in resi- 


dences all over the country, very few essays 
have been made in the direction of the 
properly constructed Music-room, designed 
for the reception and artistic display of the 
true Chamber Organ. Architects, generally, 
do not take sufficient interest in the Monarch 
of all Instruments to acquire knowledge of 
its complex nature and essential require- 
ments. Accordingly it is rare, indeed, to 
find a Chamber Organ correctly placed and 
adequately provided with means for the free 
egress of the sound from its pipe-work. 
Unless so placed and provided its tones can 
never have the freedom and refinement which 
should characterize the true Chamber Organ. 
Such an instrument can only be at its best 
tonally when the voices of its pipe-work are 
unstrained and unobstructed, and when their 
softest whispers are clear and perfectly 
distinct to the ordinary ear. 

The necessity, almost universally obtaining 
in residences already built, of cramming 
Organs into all manner of unsuitable places, 
sometimes above and sometimes below the 
fioor on which the Console is placed and 
on which the Organ has to be heard, has 
practically destroyed the ruling beauty and 
fascination of true chamber-organ tone. 
At the present time that special and refined 
tone is hardly known in this country; and 
this is not to be wondered at under existing 
conditions, which could not well be worse. 

There is a strange craze, largely obtaining 
in quarters in which music is little under- 
stood and poorly appreciated, for burying 
the Organ, so as to be out of sight, disguised 
and tonally muffled by screenwork, heavy 
drapery, and other absurd expedients, which 
of necessity kill proper sound from its 
pipe-work; and compel organ-builders to 
resort to the use of heavy wind-pressures 
and strained and inartistic voicing. Organ- 


builders, on purely business grounds, are 
practically bound to meet their employers’ 
wishes in these directions: yet the true artist 
in organ-building should decline placing. a 
Chamber Organ where he knows it will 
necessarily be very unsatisfactory tonally. 
This will be an action of self-denial, so far 
as business is concerned, which will greatly 
enhance his reputation as a conscientious 
artist in his calling. 

Why should the Organ be buried out of 
sight? People who have sufficient respect 
for the Temple of Tone, and have artistic 
sense, should recognize that whatever rich- 
ness and beauty the furniture of the house 
may possess, in a displayed Organ it is 
possible to have the crowning glory of it all. 
There is, practically, no limit to the or- 
namental and decorative art that can be 
lavished on the exterior of the Organ. It 
can be characterized by refinement in 
artistic simplicity, or gorgeous in the dis- 
play of elaborate design, rich materials, and 
consummate workmanship. The Organ pre- 
sents a field for the display of artistic 
knowledge and skilled workmanship that no 
other object of house adornment can in any 
way approach. It has been largely through 
the don’t-careism of the producers and the 
apathy of the purchasers of Chamber Organs 
that these facts have been ignored; and that 
important instruments have been rendered 
little, if any, better than travesties of what 
true Chamber Organs should be. 

When the free display and the dignity 
of the Chamber Organ, accompanied by its 
special tonal advantages, are realized to their 
full extent; then will come the recognition 
of the necessity for the Music-room, specially 
designed, and properly appointed for the 
reception of the instrument. In the case of 
houses already built, without any idea of 
an Organ having entered the brains of their 
designers, it is very unlikely that any room 
will be found suitable and of sifficient 
dimensions for the proper installation of 
a correctly designed Organ. Under such 
circumstances, two modes of procedure 
necessarily obtain: the Organ must be buried 
away in some place altogether unsuitable 
for the reception of such an exacting instru- 
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ment, or a properly proportioned and 
appointed Music-room must be constructed 
as an annex to the house. 

In a house to be built, which is to be of 
reasonable size, there should be no difficulty 
in providing sufficient accommodation for an 
Organ in immediate connection with some 
suitable room: or, what is better, including 
a proper Music-room in the general plan. 
An example of this latter method exists in 
the residence I erected for myself in Chis- 
wick, West London. About half the length 
of the room proper is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The room and _ its 
appointment may thus be described. 

It is forty feet long, twenty feet wide, and 
fifteen feet high; lighted by three large 
windows placed in a three-sided bayed por- 
tion at the end opposite that occupied by the 
Organ, which is shown in the view given. 
Behind the end wall is a chamber of the 
width and height of the room and six feet 
deep, in which is placed the larger swell-box 
containing ten stops, the larger pipes of the 
PrRINCIPALF, 16 Fr., and the entire ConTRA- 
SAxAPONE, 16 Fr., of the Pedal Organ. The 
smaller pipes of the PRINCIPALE are shown 
ranged, close to the wall, at the sides of the 
displayed portion of the Organ. The wall 
is pierced by an opening, of the width and 
height of the projecting portion of the in- 
strument, immediately behind which is placed 
the larger swell-box, giving its sounds direct- 
ly into the room. A passage-board separates 
this swell-box from the front swell-box 
occupying the displayed portion of the 
Organ. The flanking towers are formed by 
the larger pipes of the PrinciPaALE GRANDE, 
8 rr., the remaining pipes of which are 
planted behind the front swell-box. The 
richly decorated wood pipes between the 
towers and in front of the swell-box are 
fifteen belonging to the Pedal Organ 
Contra-Basso, 16 Fr., the larger pipes of 
which are displayed on the sides of the 
Organ, behind the towers. From _ these 
particulars it will be gathered that every 
possible expedient was resorted to to give 
unobstructed speech to the pipe-work. Very 
much of the beauty and sympathetic char- 
acter of the entire tone of the instrument 
were due to this common-sense arrangement, 
absolutely necessary in an Organ so delicate- 
ly voiced on wind of only two and three- 
eighth inches pressure. So perfect were the 
swell-boxes constructed that a crescendo of 
three minutes duration was possible without 
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altering stops. For a Chamber Organ so 
placed, the arrangement may be pronounced 
en ideal one.* 

The blowing-chamber, situated directly 
under the Organ, is furnished with a large 
receiver, having three feeders actuated by a 
three-throw crank shaft. This receiver 
delivers into two weighted reservoirs, which 
supply wind, independently, to the Pedal 
and Manual Divisions of the Organ; thereby 
securing steadiness of tone under all man- 
ner of playing. This matter is essential. 
The whole arrangement being tightly inclosed 
and drawing its air directly from the Music- 
room, uniformity of temperature in the 
pipe-wind is secured at all times. The 
blowing is absolutely noiseless. Another 
essential matter. 

The disposition of a Chamber Organ and 
its adjuncts, which has just been described 
in relation to a Musie-room forming a 
closely connected apartment of a dwelling 
house is practically that which should obtain 
in the case of a specially constructed ‘and 
designed Music-room, forming an annex, 
more or less closely connected with a ‘resi- 
dence, and probably added after the latter 
had been completed without the idea of such 
a special room being desirable. I am able 
to give an example of just such a Music 
room, in that which I added to the residence 
af the late Mr. E. C. Clark, near Yonkers 
N. Y. An interior view of this room is 
given in my second illustration. The room 
is designed in the Elizabethan style of 
architecture, in every way representing whav 
a private Music-room should be, the chief 
decoration of which is a very elaborate 
ceiling, characteristic of the style. In ad- 
dition to this, the windows placed high from 
the floor ‘support the character and special 
office of the room, so clearly marked by ‘the 
presence of the displayed Chamber Organ, 
occupying the correct position. The organ- 
ease, the mantelpiece, and the paneled wall- 
lining, are of mahogany, correct to style. 
The room is forty feet long and twenty-five 
feet wide. Behind the displayed portion of 
the Organ is a chamber, the same width ‘as 
the room and ten feet deep, having ‘an 
opening in the dividing wall, immediately 
behind the visible Organ, of the same width 
and height as its case-work. The chamber 
contains the Second Expressive Division, 


*The tonal appointment of this instrument is given 
on pages 334-6, of “The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century.” 
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inclosed in swell-box No. 2, the four Pedal 
Organ stops, and all bellows appointment 
and blowing mechanism. 

Although not strictly belonging to the 
present subject a few words may be said 
respecting the stop-appointment of the Or- 
gan just alluded to. The Pedal Organ has 
four special stops and two auxiliary ex- 
pressive stops. The Manual Organ has six- 
teen stops: two of which—the PRINCIPALE 
Maaaiore, 8 Fr., and VioLa Pomposo, 8 Fr. 
—are unexpressive, and the remaining four- 
teen are divided into two tonally contrast- 
ing groups of seven stops, inclosed in swell- 
boxes Nos. 1 and 2. The chief peculiarity 
obtains in the appointment which enables the 
performer to place any of the sixteen manual 
stops in the three Divisions, in any desirable 
combinations, contrasting or analogous in 
tonal coloring, on the separate claviers. 
On examining the key-desk, shown in the 
illustration, it will be observed that exactly 
the same arrangement of draw-stop knobs 
appears at both ends of the claviers. Any 
stops drawn on the right hand will speak 
on the lower clavier, and any drawn on the 
left hand will speak on the upper clavier. 
A little thought on part of the reader will 
enable him to realize the immense tonal re- 
sources, suitable in a Chamber Organ, such 
an appointment provides. 

In designing a Music-room, the Architect 
can follow any suitable style of architecture, 
und impart to it any degree of richness: 
and in all instances the Organ should be 
displayed, and its case designed in strict 
accord with the style of the room. In it 
the true glory of room should center. In 
the third illustration here given is shown 
one of my studies for the architectural 
treatment of a private Music-room, an organ- 
ease, and grand pianoforte, in Late English 
Gothie. All the woodwork to be of oak; 
the displayed pipes of the Organ to be of 
burnished tin or finished antique gold; and 
the upper wall-surfaces and the elaborate 
heamed-and-paneled ceiling to be decorated 
with designs in colors and gold, in accord- 
ance with the manner of the style adopted. 
The windows to be of stained-and-leaded 
glass (figure-subjects to be preferred, exe- 
cuted in light tints); and the room to be 
lighted by electric lamps set in the centers 
of the decorated panels formed by the beams 
and moldings of the ceiling. The console 
is shown reversed, the performer being 
between it and the Organ: the best position 
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in concerted playing. The illustration is 
engraved from a photograph taken from a 
model made by my son, Berthold Audsley. 


The most important Musie-room known to 
me is that attached to the residence of Mr. 
F. G. Bourne, Oakdale, Long Island. . The 
room measures 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 30 fect high. At one end is a displayed 
Organ of one hundred and one complete 
stops. The tonal appointment of this in- 
strument is extremely strange; and the 
system of i's stop-apportionment is very 
difficult to understand. Its powers of tone- 
coloration and the opportunities it affords 
for artistic registration may be realized from 
the fact that in all its five manual organs, 
comprising eighty-seven stops, there are 
only two mutation stops—a Quint, 514 Fr. 
and Octave Quint, 224 Pr.—and these are 
confined to the Great Organ of twenty stops. 
Further comment is unnecessary. 


The most important matter connected with 
the Music-room -is its acoustical property, 
and in the present state of the science of 
acoustics it is not possible to be certain before 
the room is finished as to what its property 
will be. Experience goes far in this di- 
rection, as in every other architectural prob- 
lem; but, probably, no architect has gained 
much experience in Music-room planning 
and construction up to the present time. 
The difficulties and uncertainties attending 
acoustical matters are clearly shown in 
church building; for, notwithstanding the 
vast experience that has been accumulated 
in the erection of countless churches of all 
forms and proportions, serious failures are 
still attending the best endeavors of church 
architects. It is, accordingly, more than 
probable that similar failures will attend 
Music-room building. It is essential that it 
should be good for music; and to be so it 
must be sufficiently resonant to impart rich- 
ness to the musical sounds without unduly 
prolonging them; while, at the same time, 
it must be innocent of the slightest trace of 
an echo. Too great a resonance confuses 
or blurs the music; an echo absolutely de- 
stroys its true effects. 


The little experience that has been gained 
from failures and successes points to the 
fact that long and ‘narrow rooms are more 
liable to produce an echo and a prolonged 
resonance than those which are comparative- 
ly short in proportion to their width. As 
a rule, that may be generally followed, the 
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proportions of length to width as two to one 
may be accepted as suitable for rooms 
ranging in width from twenty to thirty feet, 
while in height they may approach, but 
never exceed, their width. A height equal 
to four-fifths the width will be found gener- 
ally favorable. When absolutely necessary, 
the proportionate length may be somewhat 
reduced, but never beyond one and two- 
thirds the width. For a Music-room. of any 
importance no width under twenty feet 
should be adopted, while twenty-five feet 
is a desirable and convenient width when a 
complete and true Chamber Organ is con- 
templated. The proportions given do not 
include the space required for the accommo- 
dation of the Organ beyond the few feet 
its ornamental case-work and console may 
be carried into the room, in the manner in- 
dicated in the illustrations. The building 
must be extended, beyond the end of the 
room proper, from ten to fifteen feet for 
the reception of the larger portion of the 
Organ and the blowing appliances, for it is 
necessary that ample room be provided so 
that easy access may be had to every part 
of the mechanism, pipe-work, ete. The walls 
and ceiling of this chamber should be lined 
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with clean dressed, grooved and tongued, 
narrow, pine boards, well varnished. If a 
window is considered necessary, it must have 
outside and inside sashes to prevent changes 
of temperature. The opening from the 
room into the chamber must be as large as 
the displayed case-work of the Organ will 
permit so as not to be seen, and it is essential 
that every possible inch of height should be 
given to it, for the free egress of sound is 
an all-important matter. Entrance to the 
chamber may be through a special door, as 
in my own residence; or through a movable 
portion of the wall-paneling adjoining the 
Organ, as in the case of Mr. Clark’s Music- 
room. 


An absolutely noiseless blowing apparatus 
is essential with so refined an instrument as 
the true Chamber Organ is when artistically 
constructed and voiced. The only thorough- 
ly satisfactory system is that I adopted for 
my own Organ (as already described), em- 
playing an automatic speed-regulated electro- 
motor. If the entire apparatus is installed 
in the chamber which contains the larger 
portion of the Organ, no special enclosure 
of it will be necessary. 


Intuition 


MAkK TWAIN, when editor of a small-town paper, received a letter 
from a supertitious subscriber, saying he had found a spider in his 
paper, and asking whether that was a sign of good luck or bad. The 
humorist printed the following answer: 
“Finding a spider in your paper was neither good luck nor bad luck 


for you. 


The spider was merely looking over the paper to see which 


merchant is not advertising, so he can go to that store, spin his web across 
the door and lead a life of undisturbed peace ever afterward!”—Floyd 


W. Parsons in THE Wortv’s Work. 
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Thanksgiving 
FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 


66 ND I saw there was an Ocean of 
Darkness and Death. -But an in- 
finite Ocean of Light and Love 

flowed over the. Ocean of -Darkness, and 

in that I saw the infinite love of God.” 

A sweet story has oft been told of the 
unbeliever who wrote “God is nowhere” for 
his little girl to read, which she of the per- 
fect faith and happy eyes read “God is 
now here.” 

Happiness is a mental state, a certain 
point of view. Some search for it in low 
aims— others in material things; still 
others in the expression of the soul’s long- 
ings. In our musical life what makes one 
musician satisfied makes another unhappy. 
And so it goes! 

Those of us who have read “The Meas- 
uring Rod” by Porter were thrilled when 
the unselfish little seamstress measured the 
highest of all by the Angel from Heaven. 
And we were filled with rejoicing when 
poor old Jerry the Cobbler came next in the 
judgement of the Angel, who measured only 
by the spirit’s height! 

It takes so little sometimes to make some 
people happy! A story is told of an old 
negro preacher who exclaimed, “Today 
there am thirty-four cents in de collection 
box, praise de Lord! And if dat five dol- 
lar bill dat gen’man put in de envelope am 
gen-u-ine, dis church am out ob debt, praise 
de Lord!” 

People yearn more than ever before for 
the healing balm which church music gives. 
For this reason we must exercise unusual 
thought in the preparation of our service 
programs. As new ills require new med- 
icine, so do new conditions of life require 
new treatment. 

The Thanksgiving Day Community Ser- 
vice last year that made me the most 
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thankful for my blessings was one out of 
five which I attended, to hear what other 
organists were doing. Some of the selec- 
tions were new (and potent) medicine for 
the church. The program was rendered by 
a fine male chorus of twelve voices, Its 
members sang Hosmer’s “I LovE THE 
Lorp”, with ’cello obligato, and “THE Ar- 
ROW AND THE Sona”, and “I Stoop ON THE 
Bripce at Mipnicut’. The baritone solo- 
ist sang Cowen’s “THANKSGIVING”. The 
organ, harp, and ’cello played most beau- 
tifully “Exauration” by Dickinson and 
“REVERIE” by Brewer. The pastor then 
wove into his sermon the lessons to be 
learned from the beautiful attributes ex- 
pressed in the music — the glory of God’s 
love — the beauty of men’s friendship — 
and the sympathy in their hearts for “the 
sorrow of others” . wonderful things 
to be thankful for! How great was the 
power exercised by the cooperation of 
pastor and musicians in making possible the 
eternal fitness of things in this perfect ser- 
vice was manifested by the enthralled and 
deeply moved congregation. 

Thanksgiving is a good time to turn over 
the new leaf we usually turn later. The 
great blessings we all possess should drive 
away all shadows and all indecisions. 
Musicians are handicapped by the re- 
actions of the very temperament which is 
so largely responsible for their success. 
They have to fight depression which is a 
poison. <A true consciousness of values is 
felt only by that artist who has worked 
almost as hard to acquire buoyancy of 
temperament, as he has for his art. Tem- 
perament affects the quality of effort. The 
effort, guided by a cheerful sane “view- 
point” makes ideals real. We all possess 
great blessings. Their brightness should 
efface the shadows. Then the sunbeams of 
our lives will cast their warmth upon the 
lives of others to their greater happiness 
also. 
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Biographical 


Gerald T. Alexis 


R. ALEXIS was born April 12th 
1889, in Swaburg, Nebraski.. and 
finished his high schooling in White- 
hall, Mich., studying music in Augustana 
Conservatory, Rock Island, IIl., with sup- 
plemental studies in the Royal Conserva- 
atory of Stockholm, Sweden, His organ 
teachers have been Messrs. Peter Johnson, 


J. Frank Frysinger, and Gustaf Hagg, with 


theory studies under the guidance of Mr. 
George H. Fairclough and others. 





MR. GERALD T. ALEXIS 


He began church work in Grace Luther- 
an, Rock Island, and after intermediary 
positions in Lincoln, Neb., and New Brit- 
ain, Conn., he went to Minneapolis to be- 
come head of the organ department in 
Minnesota College of Music; he also holds 
the position of organist in the first Luth- 
eran Church, St. Paul. He has given fre- 
quent recitals and appeared as recitalist in 
many cities, playing three dedicatory re- 
citals in one month recently. 

Mr. Alexis has an ANDANTE PASTORALE 
published by Presser (see issue of July 
1921) and an anthem published in Swedish; 


his manuscript works include various organ 
pieces, one of them, SuPPLICATION, may be 
already in print by the time this sketch 
appears. He holds the diploma from the 
Royal ‘Conservatory and the Fellowship 
certificate in the Guild. He has been Sub- 
dean of the local Guild Chapter and a 
member of the examining board of Minne- 
sota M.T.A. Mr. Alexis was married to 
Miss Olga Grund in 1916 and is the father 
of two musically inclined children, his son 
having already appeared in church music- 
ales 





MR. JOHN CUSHING 


John Cushing 


R. CUSHING was born in Bath, 

Maine, January 23d, 1880, and after 

completing his high schooling there 
he studied music in Ann Arbor Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Cushing’s fame in the East rests 
mostly upon the series of recitals he has 
been giving for some years in Calvary 
Episcopal Church where he has been or- 
ganist in association with Mr. John Bland, 
who is prominent as a voice teacher and 
choirmaster, and whose work with the boy- 
choir of Calvary enjoys a good reputation 
among the musicians of the Metropolis. 
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Mr. Cushing was recently appointed to 
Holy Trinity, New York, where he has an 
adult choir of twenty mixed voices supple- 
mented by a solo quartet. The organ in 
Holy Trinity is being rebuilt at this fime 
by Hillgreen-Lane through their Eastern 
Representative, Mr. Gustav F. Dohring. 
“Mr. Dohring has drawn up a most inter- 
esting specification, and as most of the old 
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material is excellent it will be utilized; the 
organ when completed will be a remarkable 
example of the value of preserving old 
pipes after rearranging and _ revoicing 
them”, says Mr. Cushing. Though no 
definite plans are announced at the present 
writing, there is no doubt that Mr. Cushing’s 
seasonal recitals will be continued and 
even enlarged in his new location. 


The December Calendar 


’ LATHAM TRUE 


HE evening and the morning were 
the first day.’ The Hebrew word 
translated “evening” has a root 

meaning of blending together, mixing, ming- 
ling; and the word translated “morning” 
means coming forth into birth. The season 
we celebrate as Advent in the ecclesiastical 
year is that of the night of world-darkness 
that preceded the birth of the Christ. It 
is a season of devotional preparation. It 
is a season of meditation, humility, and 
patience. In it is epitomized the age-long 
waiting of the Hebrew nation for the ful- 
filment of its prophecies — a fulfilment, 
alas! which the nation did not recognize 
when it came because it did not materialize 
as the ambitious and long-suffering Jews 
had depicted it, with the blare of trumpets 
and the victorious clash of arms and the 
establishment of a Hebrew world-empire. 

Church music throughout Advent should 
be of a serious nature. It is a season of 
preparation. “The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” It is a season of revelation by 
faith. “And the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed; and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether.” It is a period of waiting, of 
watching. “Watchman, will ‘the night soon 
pass?” “Watch ye, for ye know not at 
what hour your Lord will come.” ‘“Where- 
fore be ye ready; because at what hour ye 
know not the Son of Man will come.” It 
is a season of recognition. We do not use 
the festive Te Deum; but we do use the 
Benedicite. Omnia Opera and other canti- 
cles that recognize the omnipresence and 
omnipotence of God. 

Advent is a season of stirring within man 
and nature, “It is high time to awake out 
of sleep;” for “the great day of the Lord 
is near.” “The night is far spent; the 


ee 


day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness and let us put on the 
armor of light.””’ Advent may be compared 
to the proverbial darkest hour just before 
dawn; but it is an hour in which myster- 
ious tremors of coming dawn electrify the 
atmosphere. Therefore we turn our faces 
hopefully toward the east. We lean on the 
rod that faith assures us shall “come forth 
out of the stem of Jesse” and “the branch 
that shall grow out of his roots.” 

So much for the atmosphere of the Ad- 
vent season. The early portions of Mes- 
siah are always most appropriate to this 
season, and many special anthems of rare 
beauty have been composed. To these 
thoughts we must add a recognition of the 
world about us. December 2nd is the 
hundredth anniversary of the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine; the 10th marks 
the 25th anniversary of peace between 
Spain and America; the 22nd is the first 
day of winter and the shortest of the year, 
and in 1620 the Pilgrims landed in an 
America they hoped would be above all 
other countries a Christian nation. 

Of Christmas little need be said. Many 
excellent anthems have been written for 
Christmas; and the Christmas section of 
Handel’s Messiah is always appropriate. 
Surely there is no more wonderful paean 
of joy than “Rejoice Greatly.” In ad- 
dition to these, it is becoming increasingly 
the custom in our better churches to sing 
Christmas carols, ancient and modern. 
Many of these have a mediaeval flavor 
which tends to perpetuate the atmosphere 
of the day; and they are to be had in ar- 
rangements of varying degrees of difficulty 
to suit the need and satisfy the ambition 
of each choir. 

Since Christmastide lasts until “twelfth- 
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night,” the festive spirit should be upheld 
in choir music. On the Sunday after 
Christmas anything that would be appro- 
priate to Christmas Day may be sung; but 
one notes a tendency to make the second 
Christmas service interpretive of the Christ- 
mas idea rather than a spontaneous out- 
burst of joy. Choirs do not sing “A Child 
this day is born;” but such anthems as 
Clough-Leighter’s “IN THE BEGINNING WAS 
THE WorbD”, and others of the sort that 
are appropriate.— L. T. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Bernard Johnson (born Dee. 1, 1868) has 
written many excellent orzan works: AUBADE, 
1-7-393, Schmidt (reviewed in Vol. 1, No. 
7, page 393) is a fine melody well handled; 
THE SigH and THE SMILE, two companion 
pieces, 3-12-454, Gray, are also of fine 
character and beauty; Pavane, 4-10-357, is 
a charming, happy march melody — Mr. 
Johnson’s works should be frequently 
heard for their genuine melodic interest; 

Rollo F. Maitland (born Dec. 10, 1884) : 
In FrrenpsHips GARDEN, 6-4-252, Fischer, 
is one of his best organ works; 

Van Denman Thompson (born Dec. 10, 
1890): CHANSONETTE and PastE., 3-4-148, 
Church, are two bits of practical 
musie worth recognition; THEME ARABES- 
QuES, 6-3-183, is a work in larger form, 
and unusual merit; 

John Winter Thompson (born Dec. 21, 
1867): Apacio Reticioso, 3-4-147, Gamble, 
is a serious mediation for offertory use; 
“Day 1s Dyrne”, 2-12-513, Fischer, is a 
pleasing anthem with a good message in 
music; “Spirit OF Gop”, 2-12-514, Fischer, 
is highly appropriate for this month; 
Romance, 1-8-441, Summy, is a pretty 
melody with rhythmic accompaniment. 
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Gottfried H. Federlein (born Dee. 31, 
1883): ScHERzO, 3-12-452, Ditson, is a vig- 
orous number for festival prelude; Seren- 
ade, 3-12-453, Ditson, is a melody of 
musicianly characteristics; SUNSET AND 
EveniInG BELLS, 3-8-304, Fischer, his best 
work, makes a fine number, begins softly, 
works up a big climax, and ends softly — 
it ought to be widely used; 

Dethier’s Curistmas, 4-11-392, Fischer, 
is the finest thing yet published for this 
day ; 

Yon’s Gesu BamBiIno, 4-2-67, Fischer, is 
also the highest type, though it is not of 
the big order, like the Dethier number, 
but a most appealing melody handled with 
great skill in conjunction with the most 
familiar of the Christmas hymn tunes; it 
is available in almost any possible version 
—organ, chorus, solo, etc.; 

Frysinger’s Sone or Joy, 2-11-454, Press- 
er, is especially appropriate; ScHERzo Sym- 
PHONIQUE, 2-11-453, Fisher, is a good num- 
ber for vigorous prelude; 

Macfarlane’s EvENING BELLS AND CRADLE 
Sone, 4-9-319, Schirmer, is a_ beautiful 
number for Christmas evening; 

Nevin’s SHEPHERDS EvENING PRAYER, 
1-5-289, Flammer, is a charming melody; 

Jenkins’ “Lux Brnigna”, 6-2-100, Fis- 
cher, is an anthem of cantata proportions, 
and a work of high excellence — it is ap- 
propriate for this season of the year; 

Kremser-Spicker’s “HyMN T0 THE Sav- 
10R”, 6-1-31, Schirmer, is very appropriate 
and of suitable quality; 

Mozart’s “Jesu Worp or Gop” ; 

Harker’s “THe Nicut 1s ‘Far Spenr”’; 

Simper’s “Break FortH into Joy”, 6-1- 
32, Schirmer; 

Garrett’s “Voice IN THE WILDERNESS” ; 

Bergee’s “WaTCHMAN WHAT OF THE 
NIGHT”, ete. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


With Special Reference to Average Choruses and Quartet Choirs 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
“THE VISION” 
A CANTATA of ninety-two pages with a 
text taken from the greatest literary genius 
of ancient Jewry, Isaiah. “The text con- 
sists of selected portions of the prophecies 
of Isaiah and is in two parts: the first 
telling of the downfall of the old dispen- 


sation and the second prophesying the com- 
ing of Christ and the era of peace.” The 
time of performance is 45 minutes and 
there are required a chorus, soloists, organ, 
and, if desired, orchestra, From the first 
to the last notes of the score originality is 
apparent. We shall have to be brief and 
pass over many fine points but with scant 
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attention. After a fine introduction of two 
pages the voices enter with a hum on low 
G for bass and contralto, followed by a 
beautiful motive that reminds one of “Tris- 
TAN”. Beautiful writing in moods — chief- 
ly harmonic — fills the first four pages; 
thematic work begins on the sixth, and on 
the seventh we have a passage quoted, for 
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unison, contraltos and basses, with the organ 
seore properly written and printed as it 
invariably should be on three staffs — we 
omit all unused staffs in our illustration. 

The second illustration shows the “Tris- 








TAN”-like motive that is used throughout, 
but not over-used. Page 15 shows an odd 
figure in the accompaniment and reimpress- 
es one with the manner in which the Com- 
poser has avoided worn-out idioms and in- 
vented new idioms for himself — always 
with fine effect and skilful musicianship. 
On page 17 a motive reminiscent of Tchai- 
kowsky appears (reminding one of the 
5-4 stretto theme). On page 20 there is a 
unison chorus skip from the tonic of D 
major to the tonic of A-flat, unaccompan- 
ied; and this motive is hammered upon 
successfully. The “howl ye” uses a motive 
in the accompaniment that reminds one of 
the downward violin passages in TANN- 
HAUSER OVERTURE, but carefully introduced 
and legitimately used. 

The whole first section of forty-two 
pages is as fine a bit of color writing as 
has ever been done for voices and accom- 
paniment. The appearance here and there 
of motives or themes that remind us of 
great master-works already well known 
must not be taken to the discredit of the 
cantata; on the contrary it heightens the 
effect and keeps tension at the top. It is 
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a great wailing and weeping which is not 
commonplace and ordinary; hardly any 
two consecutive phrases are built alike; 
formality is done away with; everything is 
spontaneous, with the closest possible unity 
of thought development. 

Part two brings a great relief from the 
minor to the major mood, displaces gloom 
with hope, death with life. Our third il- 


lustration shows a passage for organ which 
is immediately followed by the voices on 
the same counterpoints — it is easier to 
read in the organ score. This etherial bit 
of individuality is played upon for two 
pages and then a recitative, almost a mono- 
tone, is used, as simple as the tonic chord 
can be, yet with tremendous effect as it 
pulls up to top G. Then there is a hint 
at Contrapuntal chorus writing, which 
winds up most musically; and a children’s 
chorus in three-part harmony accompanied 
by simple chord with an up and down 
arpeggio against it in quavers. This is 
serenely beautiful, But it builds up 
shortly to full chorus and ff, on top B-flat 
for sopranos. 

Still a fourth illustration must be used 





rf 


to show the odd effect of a theme on page 
55 where consecutive fifths are used. This 
little pastorale is the longest bit of formal 
music in the whole cantata; everything else 
is changing from one scene to another, from 
mood to mood. Another odd stroke on 
page 63 shows the Composer’s constant 
search for new and impressive (also ex- 
pressive) idioms. And the full chorus in 
singing the “Tristan’-like motive on 
“Shine for thy Light is come” produces 
brilliance as well as beauty, but its four 
measures have hardly ended before the 
unison monotone of the men is heard on 
“Who is this? Who is this?” 

A beautiful aria is given to the contralto 
on page 82 with simple pedal and arpeggio 
on the manuals — which is all the accom- 
paniment given it. And by the time the 
92nd page is reached the chorus has come 
in softly and gone out to a pianissimo 
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on the simple aspirative “Ah”. Ever hear 
of a cantata or an anthem or any other 
religious music ending with not an “amen” 
but an “ah”? No. And it is the review- 
er’s opinion that neither you nor he has 
ever yet seen a cantata or oratorio equal 
to this in originality, musical foree and 
beauty, and musicianly dexterity. It is 
recommended to every competent choir in 
America and Britain. The chorus parts 
are not really difficult, though the harmon- 
ies will give some of the soloists much 
concern. It is a beautiful work, original 
and daring, packed with beauty and charm 
from cover to cover, with inspirational 
qualities as superb as its musicianship and 
technic. (Gray $1.50) 


ALICE REBER FISH 
“THe Day 1s Pasv” 


RESPONSE for unaccompanied quartet or 
chorus containing but two pages of music 
so that its 14 measures can be used with 
fine effect in any evening service. The 
music is reposeful and tuneful, simple 
enough for any choir to do well, following 
its fairly good text well enough to make a 
satisfying unity of the whole. The com- 
poser has given a pleasing melody and 
pleasing harmony; it is altogether a good 
response, one worth using. (Schirmer 6c) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Ring Out Witp Betts” 


ANTHEM for chorus, for Watch Night 
services or the last Sunday evening ser- 
vice of the year; available also for chorus 
of men’s voices. It opens with four meas- 
ures for piano and then the chorus begins 
in A minor on an effective theme with 
effective accompaniment, using music of 
good thematic content well handled and in 














musicianly manner. A passage for Chimes 
follows (which would have to be omitted 
entirely if the organ has no Chimes, as it 
would sound silly on the pipe-work of an 
organ) and then the chorus begins with a 
quiet theme that introduces calm and repose 
for a few moments but increases to forte 
and asks the sopranos to sing “ring” on 
top A, which a volunteer chorus will find 
difficulty in doing. After finishing this 
theme the composer uses the massed men’s 


voices in four-part work as shown in our 
illustration, which can best be taken un- 
accompanied; this leads immediately into 
a change of key and rather brilliant effect 
with the sopranos on top G, and again a 
unison theme for the men’s voices (two 
measures) adds vitality and character, to be 
followed by bright moods for full chorus 
and a finishing four pages which are cheer- 
ful, happy, rather brilliant, and musically 
pleasing. If the Composer had worked 
over it as though it were to be his last com- 
position and his best, he would have pro- 
duced a great New Year’s anthem, perhaps 
the greatest, for the themes are good and 
there are many evidences of fine work. It 
is recommended to all choirs for their 
Watch Night service, if they can manage it; 
for it is as good as any I know and better 
than all but one — and I might not even 
except that one tomorrow. (Ditson 15c) 


FREDERICK STEVENSON 
“BEHOLD THou SHatt Catt a Nation 


IT SOUNDS good even from the title. The 
first of its 11 pages presents a bass solo in 
recitative style — which can be made of 
strong effectiveness. It softens down after 
a big up-building by semitones, and the un- 
accompanied chorus sings two measures in 
beautiful harmony, to be followed by a 





baritone solo of fairly good interest which 
is interrupted later by phrases from the 
chorus. A recitative picks up the strength 


and on the 6th page appears a jubilant: 


chorus which is shown with its embellish- 
ing accompaniment in our illustration; but 
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the composer is never satisfied to let a 
pretty melody run away with him and he 
tames this down immediately for his own 
use, making musicianly music of it for five 
pages, and adding a brilliant coda of 
beautiful music. And this Coda is an un- 
usual thing — a brilliant fff on the organ 
answered by a pp Amen from the chorus; 
another ff organ, and an ff Amen, all on 
good thematic material, 

The spirit of the anthem is fine; it has 
breadth and command, and yet there is 
enough beauty worked in here and there to 
polish it nicely. While the inspirational 
quality runs high, the composer has ex- 
ercised fine ‘control and done a musicianly 
job of it. It is a big anthem, not difficult, 
good for most choirs because it lets fhe 
soloists do so much of the work. We rec- 
ommend it to all competent choirs; per- 
haps quartets can do it also — a good 
chorus anthem sung by a quartet is always 
better than a poor quartet sung by the best 
soloists on earth. (Ditson 16c) 


CHARLES H. WHITE 
“BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE” 


A FINE setting of 8 pages for chorus with 
a somewhat independent accompaniment 
that adds musical brilliance without be- 
coming pompous. Our illustration shows 





the second of the organ’s introductory 
Staffs that leads into the opening chorus 
with exhilaration. The unison of the voices 
is made frequent use of for brief themes but 
for the most part the writing is harmonic 
in simple style, though this does not mean 
diatonic or commonplace. Page 3 intro- 
duces the tonality of B-flat on the same 
style of writing; page 5 restores D and 
uses a crescendoing passage that begins 


with the basses on top D and ends with 
them there in a brilliant chord — made 
brilliant more by the tenors and basses than 
by sopranos: the composer knows some of 
the fine effects to be obtained from four- 
part writing for the voices when the parts 
are thrown into the right places. This 
middle section, beginning softly and reach- 
ing brilliance without scream, tones up the 
whole number and makes it artistic. Al- 
together the number makes good church 
music and does not lack backbone; it is rec- 
ommended to all choirs, Episcopal and other- 


“wise, for the text is a praise number that 


gives character to a service. (Schirmer 15c) 


VARIOUS 


BACH (MANNEY): “My Dearest Jesus 
I Have Lost Tuer”, solo arranged from 
the Cantata for the First Sunday after 
Epiphany. There is an inimitable sincer- 
ity and beauty in the best examples of 
Bach’s choral works which raise them in- 
finitely above everything else that has ever 
been written and make Handle sound like 
flamboyant clap-trap. The present arrange- 
ment calls for a tenor with command of his 
top G and A — or else the organist will 
have to make up for the singer’s deficiencies 
by showing his skill at transposition. And 
the Bach texts are as beautiful as the 
music: Bach is the only composer who has 
ever been able to indulge in the repetition 
of words and phrases without ruining the 
sincerity and solidity of his message. The 
present example is not difficult to sing, save 
for the range required — but none of 
Bach’s things are really difficult for singers 
of even average musicianship: they sound 
difficult, but the chief difficulty is restraint. 
This number will enrich any service — but 
requires to be programmed with exceed- 
ing care. (Ditson 60c) 


DEMAREST: “America TRIUMPHANT”, 
a patriotic solo that exists in anthem ver- 
sion also, as well as in versions for men’s 
voices, women’s voices, etc. It may be use- 
ful to some for the Thanksgiving service; 
it was reviewed as an anthem in the Aug- 
ust 1922 issue and is worth mentioning here 
again for the solo version. (Schmidt 50c) 


ELLIS: “Tae EartH 1s THE Lorp’s”, 
an old anthem especially suitable for 
Thanksgiving; in spite of its age it has 
more honest joyfulness and thanksgiving 
in it than if it were only a month old. It 
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is simple direct writing from beginning to 
end, and the interest is maintained with a 
vigorous swing, all the while being easy to 
sing. (Summy) . 


MACDOUGALL: “Hark My Sovuw’, a 
solo version in medium-high and medium 
keys.. The last person- in the world one 
could suspect of pyracy is Mr. Macdougall. 
The last person in the world one could be- 
lieve ignorant of current music literature is 
the same Mr. Macdougall, Mr. Shelley 
wrote such a good “Hark” that it has 
been indelibly impressed on the conscious- 
ness and subconsciousness of every prac- 
tical musician who ever set foot in a church, 
and to try to write another “Hark” and 
at the same time blot out every subcon- 
scious memory of the first one would be 
as difficult as for an honest man to try 
to steal another man’s watch without a sub- 
conscious protest from the conscientious- 
ness and inbred honesty of piled up years. 
Mr. Macdougal’s solo version makes smooth, 
attractive music, and I would a thousand 
times rather hear it sung as a solo in my 
ehurch than I would Shelley’s as a solo, 
though manifestly no man will ever write 
a Larco to beat Handel’s any more than 
he will a “Hark” to beat Shelley’s, and if 
we want an anthem, Shelley’s will be the 
one. But when we want a solo, I hope 
no American choirmaster will ever again 
allow a singer to sing a mutillation of 
Shelley’s anthem when there is now avail- 
eble this beautiful and sincere solo version 
of the text. (Schmidt 60c) 


McCOLLIN: “Tue Turncs or Every 
Day”, a solo in soprano and baritone keys 
‘that doesn’t say whether it prefers to be 
secular or religious but is capable of being 


both — “The things of every day are all 
so sweet, the morning meadows wet with 
‘dew .... and God’s starry sky! Oh life— 


the whole of life — is all too fleet.” To 
which sentiments the pessimist will not 
deign accord, but the great gift of God 
is life and the things of every day — why 
not sing a little gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for them? The music is charming in 
many measures with attempts at color 
painting here and there; it would be a 
fine offertory number for the morning ser- 
vice, but it is not deadly dull and does 
not want to’ be sung by a deadly dull 
‘singer. (Schmidt 50c) 


Points and Viewpoints 


THE EPISCOPALIAN PRELUDE 
Percy CHASE MILLER 


I HAVE just read in the August number 
of T. A. O. the account of a service at 
St. Thomas’ and while I deplore your lack 
of appreciation of the boy choir as an in- 
stitution, and cannot sympathize with (per- 
haps because I do not understand) your 
characterization of the various Metropol- 
itan churches you mention in the aritcle, 
it was not to write you about either of 
these matters that I have taken my type- 
writer in hand, but to answer your des- 
pairing ery that you “have never heard 
adequate excuse for the lack of ‘a suitable 
prelude in an Episcopal church.” This I 
do not in a spirit of controversy — which, 
as you know, is not wholly alien to my 
mind — but solely and simply for your 
enlightenment. 

Steeped and soaked as you are in an at- 
mosphere of Evangelicalism, you naturally 
regard church music as a sort of “sacred 
concert,” filling in part of the allotted time 
for service because you can’t expect the 
parson, poor man, to talk atu of the time. 
And in the Protestant church the music 
does come to take very much the place that 
it does in the theater — it covers up dull 
spots, fills in time, and keeps (or it is sup- 
posed to do so) the audience from growing 
restive. It furnishes a background and is 
supposed to create an atmosphere favorable 
to the complacent reception of the sermon. 
This is all well and good. I have served in 
such churches, and provided sacred con- 
certs, just as you do, and drawn my salary 
and had pleasant relations with the con- 
gregation, and so forth; and the man who 
plays in the theater has very much the same 
sort of surroundings, except that his con- 
gregations are larger, more frequent, and 
less identical. 

But, in spite of its name, the Episcopal 
Church in this country is not Protestant 
any more, but Catholic. More emphasis is 
constantly being laid on sacraments, and 
less on sermons. While all the churches 
opposed to Rome are undoubtedly moving 
in the same direction and paying increasing 
attention to ritual, to architecture, to dec- 
oration, to music, they are doing so by 
following the lead and assuming the trap- 
pings of their Episcopalian brethren. In 
other words, their services are, to a greater 
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or less extent, becoming more ritualistic, or 
if you want to put it that way, more unified, 
The music to-day in the ordinary church is 
apt to be more carefully chosen, even if it 
is no better rendered, than it used to be— 
more carefully chosen, perhaps, for musical 
worth, and certainly more carefully for ap- 
propriateness to the subject of the day, in 
sermon or Scripture lesson. The churches 
are in this way slowly but unmistakably 
outgrowing the “sacred concert” idea in 
their music and the Episcopal Church has 
pretty well outgrown it, already. 


This being the case, there is no longer the 
need for an overture, such as you have in 
the theater before the curtain goes up— 
for this is exactly what the set prelude is— 
not only is such a performance entirely out 
of keeping, and out of touch, with what is 
to follow, but also it is an impertinence— 
just as if the organist were to lean over 
the gallery (if he has one) and shout 
“Listen, you people, before the show begins 
I’m going to play you the Overture from 
William Tell — darn good thing.” 


The Episcopal service ,properly begins 
with the prayers said or sung in the choir- 
room, to which the Amen is almost invar- 
iably sung before the choir marches to its 
place in the chancel, whether the prayers 
be intoned or recited. The processional hymn 
is reserved in many churches for festival cel- 
ebrations only, and in such case the organ 
is very properly played alone when the 
choir marches in silently — this use of the 
organ is desirable to cover up the unseemly 
rustling of hymn-books while the congre- 
gation are finding their places therein, as 
well as the sound of possibly shuffling feet, 
and creaking shoes on the part of the chor- 
isters. Before the sung Amen in the choir- 
room the organ if played at all should be 
little more than a signal to the congregation 
that the service is about to begin — some- 
times the church bells (if such there be) 
are used in the same way; and if there is 
an organ prelude of this kind and for this 
purpose, in order to be “adequate” as you 
desire, it willl be just this, and nothing 
else. If it is a set number, conspicuous 
and vociferous, it is on ordinary occasions 
an anomaly, an impertinence, and a piece 
of self-advertising on the part of the play- 
er. 


A festival service, with perhaps an or- 
chestra in addition to choir and organ, may 
be in this regard allowed a little latitude. 


The people of course will want to hear as 
much from the unusual paraphernalia as 
possible, and I have heard movements from 
symphonies played in Episcopal Churches as 
preludes to services in this way with good 
effect, but only as something very special 
and extraordinary. For my own part, I 
have always balked at a set prelude to an 
Episcopal service; unobtrusive improvising, 
if one be capable of it, is much the best 
solution if the organ Must be used in this 
way. Otherwise the organ prelude (such 
as you seem to desire) becomes like the 
Overture to William Tell, announced as I 
have imaginatively supposed it two par- 
agraphs back — something completely out 
of touch with everything else. 


Service Programs 


CLARENCE EDDY 
Linwoop PRESBYTERIAN — KANSAS City 


Dedication 
Faulkes — A Mighty Fortress 
Kinder — Summer Morning 
Riegel — Morning Song 
Watling — Heroic March 
Du Bois — Hosannah 


Saul — Paraphrase on Lost Hope 
Handel — Hallelujah Chorus 


MISS ELLEN M. FULTON 
Seconp PRESBYTERIAN — SCRANTON, Pa. 
“O Love That Wilt Not” — Sealy 
“Sun of my Soul” — Salter 
“Let Not Your Heart?) — Faning 
“Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord’ — 

Mendelssohn 

“Q Savior Sweet” — Bach 
Vierne — Lied. Berceuse. Scherzetto, 
Bach — Toccata Dm. Fugue Gm. 
Wolstenholme — Sonata a la Handel 
Gale — Sunshine and Shadow 
Wolstenholme — Sonata a la Handel 


RAY HASTINGS 
TemMPLE Baptist — Los ANGELES 
“Great is the Lord’ — Erb 
“Radiant Morn has Passed” — Woodward 
Read — Festival March 
Mailby — Invocation 
Clark — March Torehlight 
Hastings — Evening Prayer 


CHARLES E. WHEELER 
St. ANpDREW’s — LonpoN, ONT. 
Musicale 

“Resurrection Light”? — Shelley 
“Blessing and Glory’ — Rachmaninoff 
Solo: “Vision of Hiawatha” — Coleridge 
Solo: “Like as Hart” — Allitsen 
Polleri — Fantasia F 
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Faulkes — Liebeslied 
“Lux Benigna” — Jenkins 


Songs: “Songs My Mother Taught Me” — 
Dvorak 


Songs: “Maid sings Light” — Macdowell 

Songs: “Leetle Batiste’? — O’Hara 
“Bonnie Wee Thing” — Lehman 
“T Love a little cottage” — O’Hara 


Quartet: “Only Fear the Lord” — 
' Pinkham 
Browne — Contrasts 


Macfarlane — Evening Bells and Cradle 
Song 

Songs: “My Ain Folk” — Lemon 
“Angelus” — Chaminade 
“Lark now leaves” — Parker 
“Daffodil Gold” — Hodgson 
“I see Him everywhere” — Maley 
“Arise O Sun” — Day 


Service Selections 


Meale — Eventide 

Faulkes — March E-f 
Schubert — Serenade 

Hollins — Benediction Nuptiale 
Lemare — Andantino 

Nearing — A Memory 

Dorey — Processional March 
Beethoven — Adagio 

Schminke — Marche Russe 
Pattison — Tempo de Marcia 
Batiste — Larghetto E-f 
Schumann — Traumerei 
Moussorgsky — March of Victory 
Schubert — Ave Maria 
Thome — Andante Religioso 
Handel — Overture Alcina 
Beethoven — Menuett 

Guilmant — March D 

Mailly — Marche Solennelle 
Lott — Moderato E 

Noble — Melancolique 

Bonnet — Romance Sans Paroles 
Cadman — Legend F 

Rogers — Three Short Pieces 
“OQ, Holy Father” — Marchette 
“Sanctus” — Gounod 

“Peace be Still” — Barnby 
“When the Son” — Maunder 
“There is Land” — Smieton 
“Go not far from me” — Zingarella 
“Psalm 150” — Franck 

“The Holy Hour” — Nevin 


SERVICE PROGRAMS 


‘organist’s choir. 
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Mr. Truette’s Record 


HROUGH some inexplicable circum- 
stanees the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of Mr. Everett E. Truette 

as organist of Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., 
was overlooked in these columns. A special 
service was presented in the Church, with 
ninety voices in the choir—composec of past 
and present members of the famous Boston 
The program included ex- 
cerpts from Gaul’s “Hoty Criry,” Rossini’s 
“STaBatT Mater,” Mendelssohn’s “Enisan,” 
and Handel’s “MrsstaH,” with the Widor 
Toccata and Mr. Truette’s Nuptiat BENE- 
piction from the Seconp Suite. It is in- 
teresting to note the complete list of 
cantatas and oratorios given by Mr. Truette 
in his twenty-five years in Eliot Church, 
and the repetitions recorded: 


21 Rossini — Stabat Mater 

16 Dubois — Seven Last Words 

14 Maunder — Olivet to Calvary 

12 Gaul — Holy City 

Matthews — Story of Christmas 
Mendelssohn — Hear My Prayer 
Barnby — Rebekah 

Stainer — Daughter of Jairus 
Verdi — Manzoni Requiem 

Gaul — Ten Virgins 

Buck — Coming of the King 
Mendelssohn — Hymn of Praise 
Mendelssohn — Elijah 

Maunder — Bethlehem 
Saint-Saens — Christmas Oratorio 
Gounod — Redemption 

Gounod — Die Profundis 

Handel — Messiah 

Parker — Redemption Hymn 
Trowbridge — Peace of Jerusalem 
Brewer — Holy Night 

Chadwick — Noel 

Dvorak — Stabat Mater 

Hayden — Creation 

Maunder — Song of Thanksgiving 
Parker — Holy Child 

Barnby — Lord is King 

West — Story of Bethlehem 


© 


| 


Which makes a total of 28 works given 
135 renditions, at the rate of 144 new works 
each season and 526 performances. During 
the celebration Mr. Truette was presented 
with a silver set. 
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MR. EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


In April 1923 Mr. Truette celebrated his 25th anniversary in Eliot Church; in 
November 1921 he dedicated the new 4-manual organ, built to his own specifi- 
cations. The Truette Club, an organization composed of his pupils, is a tribute 
to his skill, courtesy, and success as a teacher; there are between two and three 
hundred Truette pupils holding positions in New England churches. As a com- 
poser Mr. Truette is known best by his Surre in G, and his Organ Registration, 
published a few seasons ago, has established his fame as an author. In the 
brilliant organ world of Boston and its suburbs Mr. Truette has held a position 
of eminence which has been materially augmented by his seven-years editorship 
of the organ department of The Etude 
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Church or Theater ? 


Peace and Poverty, or Aggravation and Affluence 


By ONE WHO TOOK THE LEAP 


HE great’ percentage of us started as 
chureh organists, and were happy and 
satisfied (?), and might even be gain- 

ing some slight public recognition. Our 
choirs might have been spoken of as the 
“best in town.” 

Why did we give it up? I can hear the 
great chorus answering with me fortissimo 
on the down beat, “Dollars.” There is no 
other reason on this green and peaceful 
earth. 

Which of us would not go back to the old 
work if the returns were to be “Peace and 
Prosperity?” Where are our choirs and 
reputations? Gone. Where we used to be 
individuals, we are now units of a crowd — 
a constantly jostling crowd. 

Tt is the dollars that have changed our 
lives and, getting down to brass tracks, what 
have we in exchange besides dollars? They 
are not everything that makes life worth 
living. 

A church organist, if all things are con- 
genial, stays in his position for years, and 
is as much a part of the church furniture 
as the pulpit. On the other hand, how many 
jobs has the average theater organist had 
since he took up the work? (N. B.: They 
are called ‘jobs’ in the theater, not ‘posi- 
tions.’) How many have I had since I went 
in six or seven years ago? Honestly I don’t 
know. I havén’t kept count. 

The longest period I have stayed so far 
in one theater is sixteen months and I “left” 
because in taking my first day off in that 
time, (seven days a week) I engaged a 
substitute and in my absence he offered to 
play for three dollars a week less salary, 
which was accepted and I was given the 
gate on my return. 





Some wonderous things happen in 
churches too, as we all know, but a case 
like the above, not uncommon in the theaters, 
is unknown in a church, | 

Firing organists is the theater manager’s 
favorite indoor sport. It must be a serious 
reason that would cause a church organist 
to be summarily discharged. 

A friend told me to-day that he had se- 
cured a job in Brooklyn, but as he was a 
member of the Union he couldn’t be fired 
without notice and so was “all right for 
two weeks anyway.” This shows the con- 
stantly expected possibility. 

Why is an owner or manager of a theater 
— otherwise Boss? Why cannot he realize 
that the organist is doing his utmost for 
the good of the house, and should be re- 
garded as his best friend? Why doesn’t 
he treat him and trust him like a human 
being? It ‘seems to be a physical im- 
possibility for the Boss to smile when he sees 
the organist. He usually avoids him, or 
“doesn’t see him” when he passes. He seems 
to look upon him as a necessary evil and 
acts as though he is in contant dread lest 
he is going to be struck for a raise. This 
is not my experience only, as I have made 
it a point to compare notes with others. 
An organist who has played in theaters 
since pictures started, said one day, “The 
Boss I have now is a Prince.” I enquired, 
“How?” “Why, he says, ‘Good morning’ 
every day when I get there. The first of 
the kind I have ever met.” 

The one object of the Boss seems to be 
to find fault. The reverse never. If there 
were a better feeling all around, there would 
be better music. 

If changes are to be made to the organ, 
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or a new one installed, does the Boss take 
advantage of the experience of the organist? 
Not to my knowledge. He goes it alone with 
the organ builder and often gets badly 
“left.” Such a case is in my present theater. 
The organ was to be rebuilt and finished in 
eight weeks. It is now nearly six months 
and it is far from complete and often un- 
playable, and any suggestions of mine, 
aimed to hurry things up and improve the 
situation, are met with rebuff. On any 
question regarding the organ or music, a 
church organist is invariably called into 
consultation. 

There were numbers of church organists 
whose names were household words. Now 
you cannot keep track of them.’ They have 
given up their finely trained choirs and gone 
into the theater to make more dollars. You 
hear that, Mr. So-and-So is playing at a 
certain theater, and when you get there you 
are told that he left last week and has gone, 
maybe, out of the state. He has lost his 
established individuality and followed the 
crowd. It has become the habit. If Sir 
Frederick Bridge lived here we should learn 
that he hadn’t retired at all but had gone 
into the movies. 

After all, is the increased renumeration 
commensurate with the increased labor? 
This renumeration is cut down by the ex- 
pense of the vast library of music that is 
necessary. 

What other profession besides that of the 
theater organist keeps a man’s nose to the 
grind stone, seven hours a day, seven days 
a week, including Sundays and holidays? 
What other profession forces its. honored 
members to arrive home every night at mid- 
night, only in time to look at the babies in 
their cribs and kiss his lonely wife goodnight 
before he sinks into his jaggy dreams? 

What other profession grants no vacation 
in the twelve months of the year, and if 
ihe victim, finally played out physically and 
musically, takes a day off for rest and rec- 
reation, what other profession demands that 
he shall supply a substitute out of his own 
pocket? (Maybe it is hardly fair to base 
these remarks on existing conditions in New 
York City — the greatest and cheapest City 
in the States. Only across the Hudson; 
fairness and salaries improve as you go 
west.) 

What have we gained artistically or edu- 
cationally by the change? In our former 
life, our work demanded only what was best 
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in music; we endeavored to fall. as little 
short of the ideals as was possible by our 
natures and libraries. In the motion picture 
houses I have heard, and had to play, some 
of the worst music in existence. I. have 
also been tempted to write some — equally 
bad. 

Also I have listened to some of the most 
beautiful — and in the large theaters of the 
Capitol and Rivoli class, when things are 
properly done, it is a constant joy. But it 
is not of these few that I speak. They are 
an education, but we cannot be listening all 
the time. We have to play, and take what 
we can get in one of the thousands of second- 
rate houses where conditions, musically and 
otherwise, are atrocious. 

Most of these second and third raters try 
to ape the big theaters and attempt similar 
music with anything from piano and violin 
to a seven piece “seem-funny” orchestra, of 
course, as usual, with no rehearsal. This 
is ambitious but cruel. 

I officiated at one theater for seven months 
and played an “organ” consisting of one 
manual of four octaves, five stops, no pedals 
but an octave of 16 ft. sub-bass on that 
manual. In the orchestra were three (some- 
times four) men besides myself and the 
leader played the drums and doubled viola 
(not at the same time) and sat half a block 
away from the rest of us. The music was 
taken almost exclusively from the Schirmer 
Galaxy, the most unplayable numbers usually 
being chosen. It was not uncommon to have 
three or four overtures in one feature from 
“1812” and “Rienzi” up or down. No re- 
hearsal, of course. I had to do solo work, 
of course, on that instrument, which was 
again an education — in faking. 

What the picture of tomorrow will be is 
an unsolved problem, but it is true that the 
picture of today gives the organist or public 
very little inspiration, though the worse the 
picture, the better must be the music, as a 
manager once said to me, “ to cover up!” 

There have been great photoplays. These 
stand alone in one’s memory — which is 
wrong. It is the bad ones that ought to 
stand out by their minority, but so long as 
a picture is made to attract by its title, 
posters and internal (or infernal) thrills, 
totally regardless of the possibility or logic 
of its story, the dollars are expected. to come 
in, and nothing else matters. The box office 
has got the money and the audience the ex- 
perience. 
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Recently a theater was showing “Camille” 
in which Nazimova does some of her most 
beautiful and appealing work. It was billed 
outside as “Valentino in Camille.” When I 
remarked to the manager that Rudolph was 
little more than an “also ran” in the film, 
“Why, Valentino is the great star now. He 
can make love and do the mush stuff, and 
that’s what the people want.” So there you 
are! 

It will be a happy day when those utterly 
outrageous and impossible Western films 
are entirely eliminated. It may take time, 
as they are the cheapest to produce. Given 
a saloon set, a few people who ean ride, a 
tough girl with her hands on her hips, a few 
guns and blank cartridges, and a western 
picture is complete. Set them all to ride 
around and shoot — and write the story 
afterwards. They are all alike. 

Also we hope that some day they may 
produce comedies that are comic. The un- 
timely death of Sidney Drew has left a 
vacancy that has never yet been filled. 

There are hundreds of splendid artists on 
the screen of wide experience and reputation. 
It is a pity their advice is not sought some- 
times and that they only have to do as they 
are told. 

These conditions will continue until more 
producers spring up who realize that dollars 
need not travel alone and leave a bad after 
taste, but can go hand in hand with art. 

They will see that to avert the ultimate ruin 
of the great industry, production must be 
cut down. At the present enormous output, 
only few worth while pictures are possible. 

A new play at a theater is an event, and 
will often run for months or a year, but a 
picture house has grown accustomed to de- 
manding from seven to fourteen different 
pictures every week. It can’t be done and 
make them all worth the price of admission. 
The smaller houses even now are running 
the really good ones for four or five days, 
which would be the rule if bad pictures were 
the exception, but when they are bad, which 
is usually the case, they must be changed 
quickly. 

The public is sick of what it is asked to 
pay for. Result — empty houses. 

Many ask if the present plan of music 
accompaniment is the most artistic possible. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it 
might be called a “Musical Chop Suey!” 
Little bits of a minute or two each from the 
works of the great masters, which lose their 
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sense unless played right through, make me 
nervous and no doubt many in the audience 
think the same. 

A cue sheet before me, taken at random, 
ealls for 43 different numbers for a picture 
lasting 64 minutes — about 114 minutes of 
each. This is a fair sample of the rest and 
would be distracting if anyone adhered 
closely to cue sheets — but the idea is there 
and is largely followed out. 

Some day competent composers may be 
engaged to write continuous original scores 
for all pictures as they are produced. That 
will solve the difficulty if properly syn- 
chronized with the action. 

Some writers in T.A.O. do not encourage 
extemporization, but if it is well done, it is 
my view that it is much the most satisfac- 
tory accompaniment. 

There are of course many but I have 
heard only one organist who in my opinion 
can fill the bill. It is such a score as he 
plays that is needed. 

How does the theater organist gain by the 
instruments he now plays? I could say a 
good deal about the theater organ, but 
won’t; it couldn’t be printed anyway. 

An organist goes looking for a job. First - 
question, “What organ do you play? The 
Harzburger, Size 914B, the Screamer, or 
what?” The “what” means about a hundred 
other kinds. Take your pick. A few splen- 
did examples and the rest suitable for a 
museum of curiosities. But he is expected — 
to know them all, though he never finds two 
alike, even if made by the same firm. 

What has the greatest organist gained in 
his organ playing except an ability to fake, 
a prodigious left foot technic and an utter 
contempt for the Vox Humana and Tremv- . 
lant. Which of us could play a Fugue now, 
off hand? 

The orchestra leader of one of the large 
New York theaters, an excellent musician 
with whom I was associated, spent the first 
years as organist, and found he was losing 
everything as far as playing was concerned, 
so gave it up and took to the piano, and then 
went to a well known church organist for 
lessons to start all over again. 

The theater organist is under a constant 
nervous strain, with the program generally 
changing every day. Until he sits down he 
hasn’t an idea what the picture is about and 
if he is dependent on his music, he wonders 
if he has brought the right stuff, or if that 
day may not be his last. 
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A church organist has none of these 
anxieties. He can arrange his programs 
weeks in advance and is assured that at the 
time of performance it will be rehearsed to 
as near perfection as the resources at his 
disposal permit. 

His annoyances mostly consist of church 
factional quarrels and the difficulty of try- 
ing to keep friends with both sides, and 
petty jealousies among members of his choir; 
but these can usually be overcome with tact. 
It is true that some clergymen we have met 
do not measure up to their cloth, but for- 
tunately these are rare. 

Then again there is appreciation shown 
for his work and that of his choir from the 
rector or congregation, which is a great 
help, though occasionally this is overdone. 
A dear old lady who was always overflowing 
about the music, once said to me after a 
funeral, “Oh Mr. ‘Jones,’ it was all so beau- 
tiful. I do hope you will play when my 
time comes to go,” and I replied, “I will 
with the greatest pleasure, Mrs. Smith.” 
She went away with a thoughtful look on her 
face. 

Has a theater organist ever been known 
to receive commendation from the owner or 
~manager of his house? 

I asked this question of a Boss once, also 
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pointing out that it was not uncommon for 
the organist to receive compliments or 
thanks from the people in the audience; and 
by the look of utter amazement on his face 
he evidently thought I was overcome by the 
heat. 

The motion picture branch of the music 
profession is a new one, and like all things 
new, will improve by degrees. The time 
may not be far off when the organist will 
look forward to the hour of commencing his 
work, and be sorry when the day is over. 
Apris ee, le deluge! 

The reason of our giving up our former 
life of Otium cum dignitate was of stern 
necessity, or as I have said before — dollars. 
It was impossible to live on the salaries most 
of us were receiving, and how our-successors 
find they can is beyond me, except that I 
have learned that many of them are amateurs 
— business men who take up the organ as a 
side issue, or women who take it up for pin 
money. 

It is a pity the churches can’t or won't 
pay the important office of the organist and 
director what he (and they) KNoW it is 
worth. 

If they did, they would, I believe, find a 


_ rush back home. 


Critiqus 


Crawford at the Chicago 
D. KENNETH WIDENOR 


HE Chicago Theater, the largest and 
finest in the Windy City, is advertised 
as The Wonder Theater of the World, 

and in size and seating capacity is second 
only to the Capitol Theater in New York. 
. Naturally one expects much from such an 
. institution — and, usually gets it, too. 
. However, the writer feels that the program 
which is the subject of this critique was 
not up to the usual high standard of Balaban 
, & Katz entertainment, but as it was the 
, last one seen before leaving Chicago, and 
the only one for which we have taken notes, 
it must stand. 

The Overture was Adam’s, “If I Were 


King,” a dull and uninteresting number, 
musically mediocre. The orchestra, under 


the baton of Mr. Rudolph Kopp, seemed to 
feel that this was the case, and played the 
number accordingly, which was greatly at 
variance with their usual splendid finese, 
brilliance, and musicianship. 

This being 4th of July week, there fol- 
lowed a short reel subject, “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” showing a history of our 
flag. This was nicely handled by the or- 
chestra, musically interpreted by bits of 
various patriotic and national melodies, and 
brought to a successful climax by playing 
just a few bars of the national anthem — 
just enough to make it unnecessary for the 
audience to rise, as the customary mark of 
respect. 

The first act was the Dennis Sisters — 
three girls singing several popular numbers 
in harmony. Their voices blended well, and 
their work had an air of refinement which is 
usually lacking in acts of this character. 

The news weekly followed. It is usually 
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very brief at the Chicago, and, although 
usually well played by the orchestra, is not 
accorded a place of primary importance on 
the program, and is never sufficiently inter- 
esting to excite enthusiastic comment. 

Mr. Jesse Crawford was next with his 
organ solo. As the main purpose of this 
critique is to review Mr. Crawford’s work, 
I will hastily deal with the balance of the 
program and then return to the work of the 
organ and Mr. Crawford. 

After the organ solo the audience was 
treated to an act entitled, “Fun Aboard a 
Dreadnaught.” The set was the typical 
battleship set, only constructed on the 
colossal scale which is characteristic of all 
the Balaban & Katz productions. There 
was no apparent reason for this act, and, 
as a whole, it was very cheap and unworthy 
of the Chicago Theater. A male quartette, 
in white sailor costumes sang a couple of 
popular numbers, followed by six girls also 
in sailor costume, who did a dance. Then 
there appeared a couple of male dancers, 
who went through the usual sailor’s horn- 
pipe, and various other sailor dances. All 
the performers in the act were dressed in 
identical costumes — they were all just 
“gobs.” Then there was the big finale, 
during which the whole set (i. e. the ‘Dread- 
naught’) moved forward to the extreme 
front of the stage apron, with bells ring- 
ing, whistles blowing, guns moving, etc. 
the big ‘thrill’ coming when searchlights of 
enormous candlepower, placed in the mouths 
of the cannon, were trained on the audience. 

After the uproar had quieted down, the 
feature picture was flashed on the screen. 
It was “A Man of Action,” with Douglas 
McLean. The less said about it the better. 
Immediately following was the comedy — 
Ben Turpin, in “Home-Made Movies.” 
The orchestra usually opens the feature pic- 
ture at the Chicago, the organ plays the 
majority of it, then the orchestra closes the 
picture, and opens the comedy, which the 
organ plays through. 

The organ at the Chicago Theater is a 
large four-manual unit. The console is at 
the extreme right foreground of the or- 
chestra enclosure, and is mounted on an 
electric elevator. During the organ solo the 
console is raised so that the performer is in 
full view of the audience, then, during the 
balance of the show, is lowered until it is ‘ 
nearly out of sight of the audience. 

Jesse Crawford’s solo was — “Question: 
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When Will the Sun Shine for Me? — 
Answer: Morning Will Come.” It was the 
usual popular song, with the words of the 
song thrown on the screen. Only, in this 
case, Mr. Crawford had taken two popular 
songs, and cleverly combined them to make 
one number out of the two. Mr. Crawford’s 
work in playing popular songs and ballads, 
with the screen slide accompaniment is 
admirable, and in this particular field of 
organ solo work he is doubtless without a 
peer. The words of the song are flashed 
upon the screen, two lines at a time, with 
the syllables all carefully divided, wherever 
there is a different musical note for each 
syllable. The signal for the change of slides 
is given by somebody in the orchestra who 
has a connection with the operating booth. 
Thus Mr. Crawford is able to devote his 
entire attention to the interpretation of the 
song, and rarely, if ever, looks at the screen. 
In addition, he always memorizes the song 
he is playing. With the wealth of resources 
available: for such kind of work, on the 
Chicago Theater Organ, Mr. Crawford never 
fails to make his number interesting, as his 
effects are always varied. He uses his com- 
bination pistons throughout his number, 
usually changing the combinations of his 
registers every four or eight bars of the 
music. This requires the setting up of new 
combinations every week, to avoid monotony. 
The outstanding feature of Mr. Crawford’s 
members is that the melody of the song is 
always plainly discernable — even to the 
most musically ignorant. This is as it should 
be, for, if in playing solos of this character 
the melody is obscured, there remains 
nothing of any interest to the audience. 
Perhaps the next most noticeable feature of 
his song interpretations (as he styles them) 
is his sense of rhythm. It is accurate, un- 
erring, and pronounced — yet never dis- 
torted or exaggerated. Mr. Crawford us- 
ually keeps his work within the confines of 
good taste, and there is an unmistakable 
atmosphere of musicianship about everything 
he does. It is the woeful lack of these 
characteristics which makes the playing of 
such ballads and popular songs (as solos) 
so lamentable among the great majority who 
attempt to do this kind of work. There is 
also a certain repose in his playing, a feeling 
of poise and assurance, which is subcon- 
sciously conveyed to the audience, which 
makes his playing all the more enjoyable to 
his listeners. 
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Mr. Crawford’s solos may be said roughly 
to consist of melody and accompaniment. 


The melody has been spoken of already. The: 


accompaniment, however, is always a dis- 
tinct entity. It is never the kind of ac- 
companiment which is written in the pub- 
lished copies of the songs. The accompani- 
ment consists of elaborate figurations and 
counter-melodies, all of which are carefully 
worked out in advance and exactly adhered 
to — nothing is left to chance, or the in- 
spiration of the moment. At the same time, 
the original harmonizations of the printed 
copy are always carefully retained. 

In the matter of registration, Mr. Craw- 
ford excels. If he is playing a light, fast 
one-step, the registration fits the mood of 
the number. There are Flutes, Piccolos, 
Xylophones, Piano (incorporated in the 
organ proper), and a combination of which 
Mr. Crawford is very fond — which he often 
overworks — that of using the Kinura, with 
its rasping, harsh, nasal tone quality, in 
combination with other stops. Of course, 
the Kinura will nor blend with other stops 
— its voice is unmistakable whenever it is 
heard. Yet there is no denying but that it 
adds a punch or zip or tang to a registration, 
which nothing else will give. Mr. Crawford 
is also very much inclined towards the use 
(one might say overuse) of sub-octave 
couplers, or 16’ tone, which at times pre- 
dominates to such an extent as to become 
quite noticeable and to overbalance the fun- 
damental tone, making it heavy. But these 
occasions are fortunately rare. If the num- 
ber is a waltz or ballad (in 6/8 or 4/4 
tempo) there are the Vox Humanas (or 
should we say *Vox Humani?) — which of 
course are of primary importance in such 
numbers, the flutes, occasionally the keen, 
shimmering Strings — the latter usually 
used in combination with other tone colors 
rather than individually, or separately, and 
such percussion stops as the Harp, Chimes, 
and Glockenspiel or Chrysoglott. 

Mr. Crawford makes very effective use of 
the swell-shades for his expression, although 
the effectiveness of his numbers does not 
depend entirely upon this one device for 
their success. In other words, he is not a 
slave to his expression pedals. His nuances 
and shadings are just as much a result of 
careful rhythmical and technical considera- 
tions, as they are of the proper use of the 


*How about Voixes Humaines, or Voxes Humana, 
or Voxes Humani, or even Menschenstimmes !—Ep. 
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swell-shades. In one respect, though, Mr. 
Crawford errs. From close observation, on 
many occasions, the writer has noticed that 
he almost invariably uses his swell-shades 
all hooked up together, by means of the 
Crescendo Coupler. There is little or no 
attempt made to use the individual express- 
ion available in any one organ, or organs. 
The creseendos and diminuendos always 
seem to be ‘en masse.’ 

One of Crawford’s pet devices or tricks 
is the deplorable vice of a glissando, porta- 
mento, or slide between successive notes of a 
melody. In vocal music, or on the violin, 
‘cello, or trombone, there may be a legitimate 
use for such, but assuredly there is none 
whatever upon a keyed instrument, especially 
when overworked, or used to an excess. I 
say, assuredly none, when presenting a mu- 
sical number apparently in a _ dignified 
musical way, as a solo for the approval of an 
audience. For the purpose of burlesque or 
mimicry, such as playing a comedy (on the 
screen), or certain situations in a picture, 
this device can be used effectively, but there 
is no excuse for such an assault on musical 
taste in a legitimate solo number. Fortu- 
nate!y, Mr. Crawford is to be congratulated 
on his good judgment in doing less and less. 
of this from week to week. 

His work in playing pictures is of another 
kind entirely. His playing for pictures 
consists solely and almost exclusively of 
improvisation. It has been only on rare 
occasions that the writer has ever heard him 
play a written composition during the course 
of a picture — either features or comedy. 
Usually when he does play something, it is. 
because of a direct cue in the picture. I 
may bring upon my head the wrath of many 
theater organists by this statement, but I 
firmly believe that improvising by theater 
organists, except in rare cases, should be 
conspicuous by its absence. There are, of 
course, places in certain pictures which can 
be best musially interpreted by improvisation 
on the organ, but they generally consist of 
short bits, connecting situations, and situ- 
ations for which no written composition can 
be found to exactly fit. These places how- 
ever, are the exception rather than the rule.. 
With the wealth of all music literature at 
the disposal of the theater organist — music 
composed for the orchestra, piano, organ, 
violin, and voice, and written by all the 
great masters of composition who have ever 
lived — what possible excuse is there (except. 
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that of laziness) for an organist forcing 
his audiences to listen from week to week 
to the same monotonous improvising of 
‘Smith,’ or ‘Jones,’ et al? And there have 
been, and are, so few Guilmants, Dupres, 
and Swinnens among theater organists! 

Regardless of personal opinion in this 
respect however, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Crawford’s improvising is far above 
that of the great majority of organists. He 
has developed a certain style of his own — 
he has an accurate knowledge of harmony 
and attempts to improvise in correct musical 
form. He makes frequent use of modern 
harmonies -— whole tone chords, chromatic 
dissonances, ete. One very commendable 
point in Mr. Crawford’s feature playing is 
that he has found out what so few theater 
organists have; that it is possible at times to 
play without using the tremulanis, and to 
play for a certain length of time without 
using even the pedal keyboard! Truly a 
daring innovation in a motion picture 
theater. Mr. Crawford has also developed 
a strikingly fluent technic in the use of the 
double touch. 

He uses great variety in his registration, 
let it be said greatly to his credit, and obtains 
some striking and interesting effects with 
his various combinations of registers. His 
registration however is inclined to be heavy, 
both as to the pitch of his registers (as 
before mentioned, an overuse of 16’ tones) 
and as to the volume of tone. Then there 
is one fault which is noticeable, even to non- 
musicians. When finishing a certain situa- 
tion on the screen, just before the next title 
is flashed upon the screen, Mr. Crawford 
will stop playing entirely — ostensibly to 
change his registration — he will be busily 
engaged in changing stop-keps, until well 
into the next scene, when, after a notice- 
able silence the organ will start again. 
When used to heighten certain situations the 
dramatic pause or complete silence is 
effective. ‘When, however, for no discern- 
able reason at all (combinations can be 
easily changed while playing) there is an 
abrupt cessation of music accompanying a 
film the effect is annoying — especially when 
this same thing happens a number of times 
throughout a picture. 

In playing a comedy, Mr. Crawford’s 
‘work is characterized by the points before 
‘mentioned. He very seldom uses a written 
piece of popular music preferring rather to 
improvise in fox-trot or one-step style. His 
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registration in comedy playing is nearly the 
same from beginning to end — the super- 
abundant use of 16’ tone, and the use of the 
Kinura in combinations practically all the 
way through the comedy, with very little 
noticeable use of the expression shutters. 
Although the Chicago organ is equipped 
with every conceivable kind of traps and 
effects, Mr. Crawford uses them sparingly 
— a most commendable virtue. He uses 
them only when there is a particular or 
legitimate need for them, and never just to 
be using them, or just to show that they are 
there. Mr. Crawford seldom indulges in 
‘trick stuff’ in comedy playing, i. e. — 
glissandos for comedy falls, attempted 
imitations of the various noises made by 
barnyard animals, ete., which seem to be the 
principal stock in trade of a number of 
theater organists. He realizes that it is as 
improper to abruptly stop his musical ac- 
companiment to a comedy, to secure a doubt- 
ful effect, or to pull a laugh out of the 
audience, as it would be if an orchestra which 
was accompanying a comedy would stop 
completely every time the drummer wanted 
to get an effect. 

Mr. Crawford’s playing, as a whole, is as 
nearly note-perfect and absolutely accurate 
as any theater organist the writer has ever 
heard. In hearing his work a number of 
times during the past season, I have never 
yet heard him play a wrong or blue note. 

It has been said that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. If this be true, 
Mr. Crawford has a veritable host of 
flatterers in Chicago. His particular style 
of playing is all the rage at present and his 
devotees and imitators may be heard on 
every hand in theaters both large and small, 
in Chicago and its environs. Some of these 
attempts at imitation are ludicrous, while 
others are serious and commendable efforts 
on the part of various theater organists in 
and around Chicago to adapt to their own 
work the particular features of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s work which appeal to them as being 
especially meritorious. On the whole Mr. 
Crawford’s work is extremely interesting and 
worth listening to. He is serious and con- 
scientious in everything he attempts, even 
though he suffers from an occasional lack 
of artistic judgment, and an obvious egotism 
at times. His work is the type which is 
rapidly becoming the vogue in the West, 
and Eastern theater organists can learn 
much about showmanship, or selling the 
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organ to the public by a careful study of 
his work and methods. 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS IN THE 
RIVOLI 


66 OLLYWOOD?” is a delightfully en- 
tertaining picture, with its crazy 
dream scenes and the b.v.d. shaver 

suavely doing his morning routine in the 

most unexpected places. It makes good 
material also for the organist. 


Mr. Adams began the picture with the 
opening announcements, playing rather 
heavily and pompously enough. The open- 
ing scenes followed the usual plan, with 
neutral music of lively chatter to keep 
things awake. But then when the little Main 
Street theater was shown with its gum- 
chewing pianist Mr. Adams brought on the 
Xylophone effect and imitated the young 
lady. He has no piano attached to the ex-; 
cellent but deeply-buried Austin in the 
Rivoli, but it is doubtful if the realism of 
piano imitating piano would be as good as 
the effect of the discrepancy between the 
screen piano and the organ’s Xylophone, or 
whatever variety it is of the many similar 
organ percussions. He added a soft string 
or flute to give better continuity. 

When the picture left the little Main 
Street theater for a moment Mr. Adams left 
also, to return a few minutes later for 
another season. When the audience left the 
pictured theater he gave them a typical exit 
piece. | 

Aside from this particular scene, and 
perhaps one other, the picture presents just 
the normal run of possibilities for playing, 
so that there shall be but few special effects 
to note in the present review. 

There is a rhythm on the organ which is 
ostensibly and perceptibly produced by the 
accenting pedal and um-tum-tum left hand. 
But Mr. Adams secured a rhythmic effect 
for certain scenes in “Hollywood” that was 
not perceptibly thus produced but was the 
result of a finer discretion, a finer sense of 
what is artistic. It was produced, of course, 
with the pedal and left hand playing their 
full share, but touch played more important 
a part than the strength of the Pedal Organ 
or the snap of the left hand; it was rather 
the duration of the touch than the strength 
of tone. 


For mobs or crowds orderly or otherwise 
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Mr. Adams usually increases his organ when. 
they are a real part of the picture and not 
merely a passing incident; sometimes the 
same piece is continued and sometimes a 
change of music is made, depending upon 
the duration of the crowd scenes and their 
character, and also depending somewhat up- 
on how long the preceding piece has been 
used. If a couple or an individual is picked 
out of the crowd by the lens for a close-up, 
Mr. Adams treats the episode in one of two 
exactly opposite methods: when he increases. 
the tone to a fortissimo he heightens the effect 
to the melodramatic or introduces an element 
of excitement; if he softens it to a pianissi- 
mo he either accents the romance or em- 
phasizes the dramatic, and between the two 
(shall we call them extremes?) there is but 
little actual lee way. Of course the myster- 
ious, the portentious, the foreboding can be 
introduced in the pianissimo, but then the 
music changes; the above methods apply 
rather when the music does not change. 

A picture will run itself off without the 
aid, assistance, or consent of an organist. 
But he can kick it off or coax it off or shove 
it off or polish it off. When he is at his 
best Mr. Adams polishes it off. Certain 
“Hollywood” scenes were highly polished, 
with an application of the oil of artistic 
sense and human insight. There was a scene 
that an average Ph.D. even would have taken 
as normal; the characters chatted along and 
everything seemed to be moving nicely with 
everybody happy. But the one person was 
not really happy but on the contrary con- 
siderably disappointed with her lot in Holly- 
wood. Mr. Adams knew that his picture 
was shortly to build upon that unhappiness, 
and it dared not be ignored. He injected 
the spirit of it into his music and sub- 
consciously had his audience ready and in 
full sympathy with the characters when the 
pathos did come. 

Mrs. Frank Stewart Adams, were there 
such a person, would certainly be a scold. 
But. F. S. A. is still single, at least he is at 
the present writing. Nevertheless something 
has given him a peculiar ability to make his 
organ scold delightfully when same nag 
starts something on the screen, and to hear 
him snap out a bleak and blue sentence on 
the organ as the gentle lady gives some in- 
offensive person a piece of her mind is @ 
treat. 

The end of “Hollywood” came all of a 
sudden and without the usual preparation: 
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A Producer-friend came to borrow her twins 
for a picture, at fifteen dollars a day each, 
saw a parrot and borrowed that also — and 
everybody in the whole family from grand- 
parents to twins and parrot was in the 
“movies,” but the young lady was not. The 
End. And it followed prosaic scenes too. 
Climax? None that an eye could see. But 
to end a big picture without a climax would 
be as bad as to go to Niagara to see the Falls 
and then not get out of your Pullman sleeper 
when you get there. Mr. Adams does not 
allow his pictures to end without his special 
attention, and he pulls up with his fff cli- 
maxes just a moment before the final few 
feet of film are run across the port so that 
when “The End” gets there he is there al- 
ready. 


THE CAPITOL, NEW YORK 


NOTHING finer could have been arranged 
than the film Mr. Rothafel assembled the 
week of Aug. 6th as a theater’s tribute of 
affection to our late lamented and much loved 
President Warren G. Harding. The scenes 
included his birthplace, his Ohio home, his 
Washington activities, his Alaska trip, the 
start of the funeral train back to Washing- 
ton, and the empty chair and the desk just 
as he left it so soon before, finishing with 
a picture of the President and Mrs. Harding 
in their garden, Mrs. Harding fastening a 
flower in the lapel of his coat and Mr. 
Harding waving as it seemed a farewell. 

Both in the main and relief shows the 
music consisted entirely and solely of a 
tolling of the bell, using the same note of the 
chimes and striking it once every twenty to 
thirty seconds, the strokes frequently coin- 
ciding with a change of scene on the screen. 
For the main show the announcement film 
was begun with a sfz roll on the snare drum 
with an immediate and prolonged diminuen- 
do to complete silence, followed by the toll- 
ing of the bell. It was a beautiful tribute 
and finely presented; the silence of the great 
auditorium was almost oppressive -and 
added to the feeling of calamity at the loss 
of this great good-hearted man and Presi- 
dent. 

How should such a picture be followed? 
The world must move on though the half of 
mankind die over night. Mr. Rothafel main- 
tained absolute deadness at the stage for 
half a minute or longer, then increased the 
lights a little, raised the curtain, and mildly 
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began the quiet prologue to the feature film 
which came next. At the relief shows the 
change was less delicately handled and some- 
what abrupt. The proper course would 
have been to let the feature film (without its 
prologue) begin in complete silence from the 
organ, reaching the first actual pictures be- 
fore beginning with the instrument, and 
then beginning very mildly. 


Mr. Eugen Ormandy, concertmaster, is a 
superb violinist and one of the Capitol’s 
constantly interesting assets; in addition to 
an unusual ability as a player Mr. Ormandy 
has an unsual sense of loyalty to his chiefs 
and follows the baton intimately. He was 
featured on the Aug. 20th program with 
Sarasate’s ZIGEUNFRWEISEN — a fine thing 
fer a player technically, but not giving him 
as good a chance to please his entire 
audience as he deserves. 


Swinnen’s now famous CHINOISERIE was 
used orchestrated for certain Chinese scenes; 
CHINOISERIE was originally written for the 
organ and should be in every organist’s 
repertoire, on memory for tap on demand. 


Mr. Ormandy took the baton during the 
week of the 27th and gave a surprisingly 
good account of himself by following his 
screen first and thinking about his men 
second, all the while being economical with 
his gestures and making no attempts to 
entertain the public with . extra-vagrant 
gymnastics. In spite of his satisfactory 
performance it is to be hoped that so ex- 
cellent a violinist will not be elevated (or 
would it in this case amount to a lowering?) 
to the conductor’s desk. 


“Where the North Begins,” a picture of 
good entertainment qualities for grown-ups 
as well as children (which is unusual) sent 
its hero off into the snow on a journey that 
was to almost but not quite kill him. The 
Capitol’s organist — I cannot ‘say whether 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone or Mr. Parmentier — 
used foreboding music for the scheming 
scene that immediately preceded the trip, 
and then when the happy send-offs and fun 
of the trip began he ran the foreboding 
theme down into the bass and rumbled it 
there as a discord on soft strings while the 
solo reeds played merrily above it. If you 
too can improvise things like this you are a 
genius. If you have to and do work them 
out by plodding and planning in advance, 
keep on, you’ll be an even greater genius. 











A Picture Digest 


For People of Artistic Proclivities 


“The Silent Partner,” with Leatrice Joy 
and Owen Moore; a fine picture and en- 
tertaining. 

“The Merry-Go-Round,” rather melo- 
dramatic, but interesting and well done. 

“Drifting,” Priscilla Dean’s good work 
combines with passable Far East setting to 
make it worth your money if you want to see 
a picture. 

“Where the North Begins,” a picture of 
good interest, worth seeing, with a remark- 
able dog who is not killed by.a picture di- 
rector’s folly or a title-writer’s lack of in- 
telligence; you will enjoy it, especially if you 
are human. 

“Three Wise Fools,” a delightful enter- 
tainment. 

“Homeward Bound,” with Thomas Meig- 
han and Lila Lee in a pretty romance with 
some big storms at sea; Meighan and Miss 
Lee fail to furnish high entertainment, and 
it is invariably clean and beautiful through- 
out. In this respect Mr. Meighan logically 
follows the late Mr. Wallace Read, whose 
pictures were invariably clean and whole- 
some from the first to the last shot, and us- 
ually humorous and clever. 


“The Spoilers,” a Rex Beach concoction 
for news-boys; don’t waste time on it. 

“Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” with Gloria 
Swanson; you will like it if you like her; 
artistic but empty. 

“Souls for Sale,” a great epic, with grip- 
ping climaxes, pretty romance, true but not 
too much pathos; one of the fine big things 
— never mind the cheap title put on by 
cheap people. 

“The Love Piker,” fairly interesting; a 
poor cast all through. 

“Law of the Lawless,” with Dorothy 
Dalton in some interesting things; good 
enough entertainment and excitement. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure,” entertaining, 
sometimes amusing. 

“Success,” one of the gripping big pic- 
tures of the season, and well done; something 
to think about not to laugh about. 

“Cranquebille,” captured by Mr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld while in Paris last summer; a 
compelling portrayal of character, an ad- 
mirable picture for people who think. 
“The Cheat,” another Pola Negri flopping 
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around the gutter so news-boys can have 
something to entertain them. 

“Salomy Jane,” the wild West of many 
years ago; a nice lot of excitement and mix- 
up. Perhaps you like just plain excitement 
now and then. 

“The French Doll,” in which Mae Murray 
shows about all she has, not in the way of 
wardrobe, and flaps around constantly: 
Nazimova in revised and revitalized version. 

“Red Lights,” a detective, mystery, plots 
and counter-plots, a run-away train, and 
everything to get you excited. It worked 
on me; I like silly excitement now and then. 

“Ruggles -of Red Gap,” with a good 
Ruggles and a fine Egbert; and a fairly 
close following of the book. Entertaining 
enough. 

“The Gold Diggers” is a comedy that, to 
my mind, is a dandy and worth double ad- 
mission price for the fun it provokes. 

“The Marriage Maker,” rather crazy in 
spots but it willl do in a pinch. 

“Ashes of Vengenance” is a big picture 
and pretentious, from the age-when knights 
were bold; consistently and artistically done. 

“Six Days” is Elinor Glyn’s attempt to 
make money any way she ean; it is turned 
into one of the cheapest pictures I’ve seen 
since 1910. 


“The Eternal Three,” an entertaining pic- 
ture that unfortunately includes Bosworth 
but makes up for it with Alice Terry and a 
fine juvenile lead. Nicely done and of 
passing attractiveness. 

“Three Ages,” Keaton’s newest, takes us 
to the Stone Age, to the Roman Empire, 
and to the Jazz Age, with plenty of en- 
tertainment in all three—though he really 
does not startle with originality. 

“The Spanish Dancer” gives Pola Negri 
an opportunity to try her hand at a better 
grade of picture, though Antonio Moreno, 
her lead, runs away with first honors. The 
picture is worth seeing for Moreno’s work. 

“The Broken Wing,” a cheap picture, 
poorly done. 

“Strangers in the Night” is a fine bit of 
entertainment and artistically done; worth 
seeing. 

Persons of education and refined taste 
will probably prefer “The Gold Diggers,” 
“Strangers in the Night,” and “The Silent 
Partner,” in the order given, for enter- 
tainment; and for serious, thought-inspiring 
pictures, “Souls for Sale,” “Success,” and. 
“Cranquebille.” 
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Organists Club 
Los Angeles 


On a night in August, after we had put 
the turkeys and geese to bed, tucked in all 
the chickens, fed the cats and covered the 
canary, then played our customary two 
shows at the theater, we drove some forty 
miles down to Los Angeles to attend the 
social meeting of the Organists Club. 


Coming into Los Angeles at night through 
the North Broadway tunnel gives one a view 
of the City that is worth a long drive any 
time and makes a fellow feel mighty glad 
he is living in California. The once ridi- 
culed prophecy that Los Angeles would some 
day be the world’s greatest city does not 
now seem nearly so ridiculous nor impos- 
sible. 


Mr. Geoffry Gledhill was host and sixty 
organists and friends enjoved his wonderful 
partv. Jeff’s mother and sister deserve a 
lot of appreciative thanks from all of us 
for the delichtful luncheon and entertain- 
ment. . The Gledhills have built a heautiful 
new home and we thought we would have 
to storm the Mack Sennett studios nearbv 
before we finallv found the place. After 
the luncheon of fried chicken and a lot of 
other good thines there was dancing. piano 
and organ solos, phonograph music and 
theater gossip. 


Mr. Frank Carothers, business represen- 
tative of the Musicians Association, snoke 
to the organists on local theatrical condi- 
tions giving us much valuable information 
concerning the men and organizations who 
employ musicians. 

Among the guests was Mr. Ulderico Mar- 
eelli, director of the Hollywood Eevntian 
Theater orchestra. He has been plavinge 
for “The Covered Wagon” for the past five 
months and said the picture would run until 
Christmas; Mrs. Boone, wife of the famous 
Portland organist. was a guest of Mr. Fred 
€choll; E. P. Delavante, a new member who 
has also established a reputation on the 
sereen as well as at the organ, and “Huck- 
leberry Finn” Sargent. the young man who 
made Mark Twain’s famous storv for the 
screen, were among those present. 

We managed to get home in time to feed 
our live stock the next morning and get a 
little sleep before matinee time but it was 
a great party.—R.L.M. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
FREDERICK W. SPENCER 


A N EVENT that should be of interest to 
all theater organists is the recent 
publication of Schirmer’s Photoplay 
Series, Vol. 5, by Domenico Savino. This 
is a set of ten numbers with the orchestrated 
piano parts well cued so that the theater or- 
ganist should find little difficulty in using 
They are far above the average in- 
cidental picture music, and are of the type 
that are needed every day but of which we 
have so few. In our business we find 
numerous peculiar situations for which we 
have about two or three numbers and these 
have been played until we are almost 
ashamed to use them any more. Through 
the cooperation of several experienced pic- 
ture men, Mr. Savino has produced a 
worth-while series of numbers. The follow- 
ing is a short synopsis of each number: 

No. 41 P. ALLEGRO Pricirrroso: A 12-8 
Agitato such as the Ert Kine by Schubert. 
May be used for pursuit, intense wrangling, 
almost to blows. 

No. 42 P. Conspiracy: A. 44 Agitato 
Mysterioso working up to a big climax. 
May be used for plotters meetings, under- 
current, uprising, treason, ete. A fine con- 
spiracy theme . 

No. 43 P. Tragic ANDANTE: The first part 
is a slow tragic theme, with the second part 
more of an appassionate, while the third 
part is more of a quieting down of the 
appassionate, a sort of aftermath finishing 
with a sforzando chord again taking up the 
first theme fortissimo. The number re- 
sembles FouRTEEN FatHoms. May be used 
for shipwreck, destruction, terror, etc. 

No. 44 P. Rustic Atiecro: A 4-4 light 
allegro with a slower melodious middle part, 
contrasting nicely with the original theme. 
May be used for woodland scenes, carefree, 
happy. 

No. 45 P. Dramatic Anitecro: A 2-4 
Allegro with the melody in the bass and the 
accompaniment on the after beat. The 
second part is strictly an appassionate 
while the third part works its way back to 
the first. May be used for extreme tension 
followed by riot, terrifie storm, or volcanic 
eruption. 

No. 47 P. Storm Music: A 2-4 Allegro 
agitate for terrific storms on land or sea 
and quite lengthy. 

(To be Continued) 
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~New Organ Music from Abroad 


ROLAND 


OUR InrermeEzzi by Charles V. Stan- 

ford, are all good straightforward 

works that deserve to become popular ; 
they are not difficult, nor do they demand 
a large organ, at the same time they are 
admirable service and recital material. The 
INTERMEZZO with its charming treatment of 
the LONDONDERRY AIR is my favorite and I 
have found it popular with recital aud- 
iences; the Husu Sone is another effective 
piece of writing; the other two numbers, 
PASTORALE and Marcia Eroica, are equally 
as effective and the four pieces should be 
in the library of all organists, church or 
theater. Published by Novello & Co. 

Four other pieces that contain much 
fresh and pleasing music of moderate diffi- 
culty are: PreLupE, PasrorALE, ELEGY, and 
PostLubDE, by Dr. B. Burrows; these pieces 
which are published by Augener’s of London 
would be invaluable for teaching purposes 
as well as for church use and I recommend 
them to the notice of all organists. 

Fanrtasta ON Marcu THemes by Edward 
German (Novello & Co.) is a jolly piece of 
music that you will enjoy playing even if 
it is rather conventional and commonplace 
in spots; I have played it in. recital and 
it makes a hit. It should especially appeal 
to theater players. 

There is a series of organ pieces published 
by a firm in Arras, France, that is I believe 
almost unknown here in America; of the 26 
pieces in the series I have only seen one 
on an American program — I conclude 
the difficulty of securing copies is the chief 
reason; however any New York firm should 
be able to import it. Numbers 1 and 2 
are COMMUNION and PormME FUuNEBRE by 
Pierre Kune, organist of Notre-Dame de 
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Bercy, Paris, the first, a very playable ser- 
vice number, and the second, a recital num- 
ber of some 14 pages; the sub-titles give 
some idea as to the music, Lipera and IN 
ParapisumM. The work is somewhat Guil- 
mantish in more ways than one but is none 
the worse for that and it would make a 
change from the MarcHe FUNEBRE ET 
Cuant SERAPHIQUE. The next two num- 
bers are Marcue RE icievse and LARGHET- 
to by Joseph Jongen whose organ works 
are being played more and more; the 
Marcuse I do not care for, but the 
LarGuerro is delightful; it makes an admir- 
able service prelude and contains many 
charming moments, By the way, why don’t 
more organists play his fine PasToRALE in 
A? Dr. Heinroth has played it at his re- 
citals but I know of no other performances ; 
it is a delightful piece of writing and fits 
in almost anywhere. 

Numbers 5 and 6 are MepiraTIon and 
Sortie DE Fete by Cl. Delvincourt; the 
first a thoughtful sort of meditation and 
the second a stunning recital piece that 
should be very effective, the toccata-like 
passages at the end should come out well. 
The next two, an OFFERTOIRE FUNEBRE 
and CartLtLon-Sortie by H. Maulet, pro- 
fessor of organ in Medermeyer School and 
organist of St. Roch, Paris. Here are two 
fine examples of French organ music, the 
later piece is especially worth while and I 
hope some of our recitalists will use it. 

I might say that the series is well print- 
ed, most of the numbers of moderate 
difficulty, and that the first page of each is 
given over to a detailed discription of the 
piece with full instructions for its most 
effective performance, in French, of course.. 
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The Brothers Mohr 


WO New Yorkers from the ground up, 
born in New York City with the elder 
brother given a handicap of sixteen 

years over the junior. Both were educated 
in the New York Cty publie schools, and 


MR. LOUIS F. MOHR 
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Rome. His first associat‘on in the Roose- 
velt factory was as apprentice in the metal 
pipe department over which his father 
presided; he received no salary during his 
first six months, After this he went into 
the wood-working department and served a 
second apprenticeship — so that he became 
a builder in the truest sense of the term 
and did in fact build an entire organ him- 





MR. EDWARD H. MOHR 


One photo came out bigger than the other, but it is not so with the brothers who are blessed with equal 
energy and equal success, though it is Mr. Edward H. Mohr who is best known personally among organists 
because of his more constant mingling with the social activities of the organ profession 


while Mr, Louis F. Mohr earried off the 
gold medal in Cooper Union for mechanical 
drawing, Mr. Edward H. went to City Col- 
lege and won a B. S. degree. 

Mr. Louis F. Mohr then went with Hil- 
bourne Roosevelt, builder of America’s first 
great organs, and the other brother went to 
New York University to study commeree, ac- 
counting and finance, following it later with 
a term in the Packard School of Efficiency. 
Mr. Edward H. Mohr did not serve an ap- 
prenticeship in organ building as _ his 
brother did but was first employed in organ 
work by Jardine in 1897. 

Again returning to Mr. Louis F. Mohr 
we find him at work on many prominent 
Roosevelt organs, the Centennial Organ of 
Philadelphia, the Garden City Cathedral 
organ, the Roosevelt in Grace Church, New 
York, and in the American Church of 


self in his own home, a two-manual organ 
of twelve registers, every part of which he 
himself made. He worked with Roosevelt 
for six years with Labagh & Kemp nine 
years, and with Jardine eight years. Since 
1900 he has been in business for himself, 
and since 1903 has had his brother as 
partner. He is a member of the Organ 
Builders Association of America. 

Mr. Edward H. Mohr is a Rotarian, a 
Bohemian, a Guild colleague, member of the 
Musicians Club (and on the board of gov- 
ernors), of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians, National Association, and many 
clubs, such as the Old Colony, ete. 

Mr. Louis F. Mohr plays the organ a 
little, while his brother plays neither organ 
nor piano. Their work in maintaining or- 
gans in the Metropolitan district has spread 
far out into the surrounding territory and 
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their workmen now regularly care for in- 
struments as far away as Scranton, and 
central Pennsylvania cities. Mr. Louis F. 
Mohr is rarely seen in social gatherings of 
organists and musicians, but Mr. Edward 


New Organs and 


PALO ALTO, ? ? 
Rosert-Morton Co. 
N INSTRUMENT of 19 registers, 3 
borrowed stops, and Chimes, can be 
summarized to contain Diapason, 
Dulciana, and three borrows on the Pedal; 
Diapason, Clarabella, Dulciana, Vox Angel- 
ica, Octave, Harmonic Flute, Harmonic 
Trumpet, and Chimes, on the Great; and 
Bourdon, Diapason, Viole d’Orchestre, Viol 
Celeste, Gedeckt, Flauto Traverso, Piccolo, 
Dulciana Mixture, Oboe, and Vox Humana, 
on the Swell. The entire instrument is ex- 
pressive, in two chambers, with the excep- 
tion of the unexpressive Pedal Dulciana. 
Of this instrument Mr. Warren D. Allen, 
its designer, says: 
“It seems to me that this instrument is 
a pretty good argument for the Straight 
Organ vs. the Unit, There is absolutely no 
borrowing in the instrument except in the 
case of the borrowed pedal stops, 21, 22, 
23 from the Swell Bourdon. Some duplex- 
ing from manual to manual might have 
been helpful to the organist, but was not 
resorted to because funds. were limited and 
we thought it best to put every cent pos- 
sible into pipe work rather than electric 
wiring. The result has ‘been satisfactory, 
I believe, to all who have tried the organ, 
and it is certain that no Unit Organ costing 
a like amount could possibly be built which 
would provide anything comparable to the 
variety in this instrument. One argument 
for the Unit Organ stresses the absurdity 
of duplication of stops, all of which is very 
true, but on this instrument I think that 
we have succeeded in absolutely eliminating 
all duplication. The Clarabella (open wood) 
on the Great, is different in character 
from the Lieblich Gedeckt on the Swell, 
and the latter is entirely different from 
the 16 ft. Bourdon, because the Lieblich 
is made of metal, copied after the scale of a 
very effective old English register. One- 
of the most frequent items of duplication 
is avoided, namely, the gloomy similarity 
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H. Mohr is prominent in all such circles; 
the Musicians Club recently held a festival 
under his leadership and it was said to 
have been one of the outstanding meetings 
of the year. 


Some Comments 


between the usual Stopped Flute and the 
16 ft. Bourdon (both of which are ordin- 
arily of the same tubby quality). The 
Bourdon is of very slender true Lieblich 
scale, and never produces an effect of mud- 
diness in combination with other voices, 
while the metal Lieblich is much brighter 
than the ordinary Stopped Flute, and 
combines much more smoothly with the 
strings and reeds because of that brightness 
and its smooth, pervasive quality. 

“The 4 ft. Flute on the Swell is a true 
Traverse Flute, and remarkably successful 
in its imitative quality. The Harmonic 
Flute on the Great is a pure organ flute, 
unimitative, but ideal for the function it 
performs. The reeds offer all the contrasts 
in tone that the names demand, and the 
Diapasons, although almost equal in power, 
are different enough in quality to make 
each an appropriate member of the depart- 
ment in which it speaks. 

“T acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. 
Audsley for certain very valuable inform- 
ation regarding scales, and for the eompo- 
sition of the Dulciana Mixture, which was 
taken bodily from his “Art of Organ 
Building”, and duplicates the Mixture he 
describes as a part of his residence organ. 
This Dulciana Mixture, voiced on lower 
wind than the rest of the organ, is exquisite- 
ly effective, imparts a silvery brightness to 
all combinations in which it is used, even to 
full organ, but is nevertheless soft enough 
to be used effectively with the quietest reg- 
isters of the organ. Dr. Audsley’s scheme 
for a pedal clavier which he designates the 
“Audsley-Willis”, is incorporated in the 
console, so that organists visiting this city 
ean have a concrete demonstration of the 
Audsley idea, and learn therefrom whether 
or not they find it an improvement. So 
far there has been no complaint on the score 
of the pedal clavier, some organists finding 
it very comfortable indeed, especially those 
with small feet. Personally, I do not find 
it any remarkable improvement over the 
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regulation board, and am inclined to pre- 
fer the accepted distance of 214” from 
center to center as a proper width for 
pedal keys. 

“The entire organ is enclosed, with the 
exception, as you note, of the Pedal Dul- 
ciana, and the wisdom of this is amply 
demonstrated in this small, very resonant 
church. The Diapasons have great dignity 
and smoothness; the strings and flutes and 
reeds are all voiced with care and skill, 
and I feel that we have succeeded in giving 
the church one of the most artistic organs 
for its size that money could buy. I can- 
not compliment the Robert-Morton Com- 
pany too highly for their success in ecarry- 
ing out faithfully all of my instructions 
regarding voicing and workmanship. They 
have spared no pains to make the organ a 
thoroughly artistic product, and I feel cer- 
tain that the completion of this instrument 
marks a new and enviable record of achieve- 
ment for this firm.” 


GREENSBORO, ODELL MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 


PILCHER 


THE Greensboro College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C., is installing a three- 
manual organ with Echo playable from 
Great and Choir, the Echo to be located in 
the gallery while the rest of the instrument 
is on the stage. Aside from a register given 
the name “Echo Etheria” which is not de- 
finable by any of the standard authorities 
in organ building, the instrument may be 
summarized as follows for the manuals: 


Diapasons: 8’-4, 47-1. 
Strings: 8-4, 
Flutes: 16’-1. 8'-5. 4’-4 
Reeds: 8’-4 
Brass: 8’-1. 
Total: 16’-1. 8’-18. 4’-5. 


It will be seen that there are more flutes 
in the instrument than any other registers, 
both in the 8’ ranks and in the 4’, and that 
the only 16’ manual rank is also a flute. To 
brighten and color the 18 ranks of 8’ there 
are 5 voices of 4’ pitch; there are no 2’ 
voices and no Mixtures or harmonic corrob- 
orating voices of any kind. 

The registers of pronounced musical 
colors, that is, those other than of Diapason, 
Dulciana, Bourdon, and Flute tone, are the 
Oboe, Clarinet, and the two Celestes. The 
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Choir Organ tutti will be colored by the 
Violin Diapason, with perhaps a tinge of 
Clarinet. The Swell will be dominated by 
the Diapason and Cornopean, as_ the 
strings are not strong enough or numerous 
enough to give it any other flavor, The 
Great is Diapason and Grossflote. Of 
course the voicing will alter the digest a 
little, but it cannot influence the results 
very much if the registers are not voiced 
to the point of distortion. 

The Odell Memorial Music Building was 
dedicated in June 1922 and the auditorium 
seats 1200. Mr. Frank M. Church is di- 
rector of the department of music and the 
organ faculty consists of Mr. Church and 
Miss Ida M. Bridgman. We hope to be 
able to present some further data about 
Mr. Church and the College in some future 
issue. 


GRAND RAPIDS, TRINITY COMMUN- 
ITY CHURCH 


HILLGREEN-LANE 


AN unusual installation is here provided; 
the 24-page program book does not make 
clear whether the instrument is a three- 
manual or a four-manual, but this much 
is certain, that a division called Echo is lo- 
cated in the chapel known as Community 
Hall, which is so located that it acts as an 
Echo Organ for the main instrument, but 
its primary purpose is to furnish music 
for events held not in the church auditorium 
but in Community Hall where a duplexed 
two-manual console has been provided so 
that the organ there shall be used to the 
fullest extent. This section is v6iced not 
for an Echo Organ’s needs but to serve as 
both Great and Swell in the Hall. The 
tone is reduced to Echo Organ strength by 
reason of its location and the aperture 
through which it speaks into the main aud- 
itorium. 

The Echo consists of six manual regis- 
ters and Chimes, with apparently a 16’ and 
an 8’ Pedal register located there also, as 
would seem to be necessary from the pe- 
culiar uses to which the instrument is put. 

A digest of the manual organs shows 1 
16’, 18 8’, 44’, 2 2’, and 1 224’; which 
make 5 Diapasons, 4 strings, 4 flutes, 4 reeds, 
and 1 brass at 8’; 1 Diapason and 3 flutes at 
4’; 1 flute at 16’ and 2 at 2’. The ensemble 
derives its richness largely from the Viole 
d’Orchestre, Quintadena, Oboe, Clarinet, 
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two Vox Humanas, and the Celeste. Of 
the 3 4’ flutes, one is Flute a Cheminee 
and another Flauto d’Amore, both of indi- 
vidual character, 


The ensemble of the full Choir ought to 
be richly tinted by the Geigen and the Clar- 
inet, with the Vox Humana and Flauto 
d’Amore playing subordinate coloring parts. 
The Swell ought to be satisfyingly tinged 
by the Viole d’Orchestre and Oboe, with 
the single Diapason reduced to lesser power, 
and the Flute a Cheminee and Quintadena 
contributing richness. The Great is en- 
riched by the 224’ voice, the Piccolo, and, 
if carefully, voiced to be not too loud, the 
Flute Harmonie. 


To show what can be done by duplexing 
we reproduce the list of Echo Organ reg- 
isters and the reader can measure the pos- 
sibilities for himself, by simply remember- 
ing that’ any register can be played as a 
solo against any other register as the ac- 
companiment, and any combinat’on against 
any other combination, overlapping or 
otherwise. 


8’ Diapason 
Echo Salicional 
Unda Maris 
Flauto Dolee 

.- Melodia 

4’ Rohrflote 

8’ Vox Humana 
Chimes 
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NEW YORK, ST. MARK’S IN THE 
BOUWERIE 


MOLLER 

THIS noted. church is to have a three- 
manual organ of about 31 registers and 45 
stops, in which are included 4 percussions 
and to which are added 13 traps — so that 
the instrument will be rather an unusual 
chureh organ, due no doubt to the peculiar 
practical uses to which it is to be put. 

The Pedal has two independent 16’ reg- 
isters supported by 6 borrows from the 
manual organs. The Great has 2 Diapasons 
at 8’ and 1 at 16’, with six registers under 
expression. The Swell is enriched with a 
Kinura, Oboe, and Cornopean, as well as 
Xylophone, Orchestral Bells, and Chimes. 
The Choir organ registers are: 

8’ Diapason 


Duleciana 
Unda Maris 
.. Melodia 
4’ Flute 
8’ Clarinet 


.. French Horn, 

The French Horn will be of considerable 
coloring value. The list of traps: Snare 
Drum, Chinese Block, Tambourine, Tom 
Tom, Triangle, Castinets, Bass Drum, Cym- 
bal, Thunder Roll, Chinese Gong, ete. 
There are 21 couplers and 23 combination 
pistons. In this instance the builder re- 
verts to the old stop-knob console to please 
the purchaser. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
With Special Reference to the Needs of the Average Organist 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
A Sone or Devotion 
TWELVE pages of music for organ, violin, 
’eello, and harp — and it would be easily 
possible to substitute the piano for the 
harp, The composer has produced a bit 
of beautiful church musie of the devotional 
kind, and when all the instruments are 
used in its rendition it will be highly im- 
pressive. It is serious, musical, moody; we 
hardly notice rhythm; harmony is_ the 
thing, and yet melody is equally important 
—and neither is really important in itself: 
it is the kind of music that gets its effects 
—somehow, And that is about all that can 
be safely said about it. It is effective, 
highly effective; and it is equally highly 
musicianly; solid music of the mood-paint- 


ing variety. It is not difficult for any of 
the players. So far as the evidences show, 
the composer conceived the thing as a whole 
just as it stands; it certainly does not seem 
like an organ piece expanded into a combin- 
ational affair for all the instruments given. 
There is a well built climax, with a pianis- 
simo beginning and ending — service music 
of the most effective sort for the finest of 
churches. (Fischer $1.25 for all necessary 
parts) 
FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR 
NIGHT SONG 

IN THE style of a toccata, as the illus- 
tration shows, yet the composer intends 


somewhat different impression. The reader 
will have to judge from the illustration it- 
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self, and this is sufficient to give a fair idea 
of the construction of the whole piece. 





Personally I like it better as a caprice than 
as a song; and it is good exercise for the 
fingers. The middle section uses semiquav- 
ers also, largely in arpeggio progression 
interspersed with scales — though the effect 
is not commonplace or dull. With fine, 
delicate, charming registration the piece 
ought to go well. It is really not difficult 
save for beginners. 

It can be used as part of the evening 
organ selections, almost anywhere. And if 
the player has sufficient ability it could 
even be placed on an occasional concert, 
though it is always dangerous to place 
anything but the most entertaining music 
on a public concert when the future and 
present progress of the organ and organist 
are at stake. 

In the theater it will serve for light, 
fanciful, playful scenes where there is 
plenty of motion but not violence. It is 
to my mind a picture of happiness and 
playfulness. (Schmidt 65c) 


BARTLETT (MANSFIELD) 


Earty Morn 
A TRANSCRIPTION of a Homer N, Bart- 
lett composition. The illustration shows the 
second staff and gives a good idea of the 


ee 


——————_ 
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texture of the work, with also a faint hint 
at the theme or melody upon which it is 
built. There is a quality of aspiration in 
it, a reaching up; its sub-title, Reverie, gives 
rather a better idea than its main title, for 
it is more descriptive of moods than of 
tones. The lefthand part is mostly a count- 
er-melody, which cuts through the mass of 
tone with good effect. Altogether the piece 
is an effective bit of music that will be 
appreciated by those who enjoy music of a 
more serious quality. There is a rise and 
fall, a surging that can be used to fine ad- 
vantage by the player, giving him oppor- 
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tunity to display his own skill in interpre- 
tation. 

For the church it makes a good morning 
offertory, or perhaps part of a prelude, 
though it is rather too short to be of use 
alone as a serious prelude to anything as 
worthy as a church service ought to be. 

Theater organists will be able to use it 
for quiet pastorale scenes, or for scenics, 
or anywhere when beauty and peace are 
present together. (Ditson 50c) 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


BERCEUSE 
THREE pages of attractive music for the 
organ, written by one of Yale’s faculty 
members. The illustration shows the open- 
ing theme, musicianly, inspirational music 





rather than manufactured; the kind that 
has an appeal. This melody runs along 
smoothly for the first section and the recap- 
itulation, and for the contrast section @ 
motive or theme is extracted, upon which 
to build the middle movement; a construc- 
tion that is at once musicianly and com- 
manding — especially when it is handled 
as musically as the Composer has handled 
this. It is published also in version for 
organ and violin. 

For the church it makes a good offertory 
or part prelude for the evening service; it 
would be charming as a postlude if congre- 
gations were trained to listen. It is good 
enough for an occasional place on a re- 
cital program. 

For the theater it will serve for dream 
scenes, or for any quiet scenes of peace and 
beauty. (White-Smith 50c) 


W. HAYDN COX 


FLOTSAM 


I DO NOT know just what the composer is 
trying to do, so the safest plan for him and 








the reader is for us to present the theme in 
an illustration and let the reader try to 
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form his own conclusion, Flotsam is stuff 
thrown to sea when a vessel is trying to 
save its soul in a storm, and in a sense 
this piece may be said to picture the man 
without a country, the box without a des- 
tination, outside the three-mile limit. The 
theme shown sufficiently indicates the char- 
acter of the entire first and third sections; 
the middle is built of new materials that 
again stump the reviewer to discover what’s 
what. I imagine an adroit player who 
knows more about registration than most 
of us take the trouble to learn, will be able 
to do something unique with this; and the 
whole world of rubato is his too. It is 
easy to play so that the whole attention 
may be lavished or: the interpretation. Note 
the absence of padding; no extra notes 
thrown in anywhere. Notes almost as 
searce as coal. Which certainly is the way 
to write; pieces suffer tremendously from 
too many ‘notes. 

The title indicates that it can be used only 
on a recital program or in some program- 
atic connection when the music itself is the 
thing and not merely an accompaniment to 
or preparation for some other thing. 

Theater organists have the chance of their 
lives to figure out the right place to use it. 
I would venture it for an Einstein, or 
“Evolution”, or some such oddity. (Ditson 
60c) 


FREDERIC GROTON 


CARESS 


THREE pages of sweet music built upon 
one little theme and dedicated to one little 
daughter of the composer’s. It opens up 
in the treble pp with the theme announced 
at once. It is a caressing sort of a theme, 
mild and human, inspirational rather than 








manufactured, and though there is a hint 
at monotony in the looks of the music on 
account of the repetition of one figure, in 
hearing the piece there is no monotony, 
and we can get further away from the 
danger by the proper use of registration. 
The second page brings the music down to 
the normal registers and runs a counter 
theme against it somewhat canonically in 
the left hand, and the effect is good. The 
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last page mixes up the themes between 
right and left hands and closes with an un- 
usual cadence. It is easy to play and can 
be adapted to any organ; its good musical 
qualities are sufficiently evident to make it 
attractive to an audience. 


In the church service it will serve best 
as an evening offertory, or part of an eve- 
ning prelude; perhaps also after a partic- 
ularly reposeful service as a postlude. On 
the recital program it might be heard with 
interest now and then; it would give the 
player a chance to do some effective man- 
ipulation of the public’s sentiment. 

It will serve admirably for dream scenes, 
for children’s goodnight episodes, or perhaps 
for the love theme; it is gentle, mild, ap- 
pealing music with loveliness as its chief 
aim. (Ditson 50c) 


MORTIMER WILSON 
OvertuRE 1849 


WRITTEN by request of Mr, Hugo Ries- 
enfeld for the presentations of “The Cov- 
ered Wagon”, a feature film that has had 
a long run in New York and is at the 
present writing still going strong; this pic- 
ture is partly the result of suggestions made 
by official historical societies — I do not re- 
member the details — who were instrument- 
al in inducing the director to take from 
the proposed. picture details which were: 
contrary to American history and contrary 
to American ideals; so that the ultimate 
production has won the approval of his- 
torians. Mr. Wilson uses materials of his 
own merely to form the frame-work upon 
which the old American folk-tunes shall be 
hitched together in a connected whole; he 
it was who won the Riesenfeld $500. over- 
ture prize for the production of the most 
original and the most American overture of 
some seasons ago, and even a cursory ex- 
amination of the present overture shows an 
Americanism of sufficient character to make 
it perfectly clear that it was not written 
by a Frenchman, an Englishman, or any 
other. The piano short score comprises 20 
pages. 

A detailed review is not necessary. As 
a concert number on an orchestral program 
it would fill a particular need, and to the 
theater orchestra and the theater organist 
it is especially valuable whenever a pic- 
ture is at hand with typical American at- 
mosphere of a generation ago. (Fischer) 















MODERN ORGAN STOPS 
Nort A. BonaviA-Hunt 


A BOOK of 112 pages, 714’’ x 10’, nicely 
printed and attractively bound; it is intend- 
ed to be a “practical guide to nomenclature, 
construction, voicing, and artistic use” of 
all organ registers in modern use. And 
there is added a valuable 22-page Glossary 
of techincal terms. The Rev. Mr. Noel 
Bonavia-Hunt is one of the if not the most 
outstanding authority on voicing in Eng- 
land today, who in his own work-shop act- 
ually conducts his vocation or avocation of 
producing the beautiful in organ ton2, and 
who has the endorsement of no less a critic 
than Mr, George Ashdown Audsley. There 
would seem to be no place in an average 
library for another dictionary after Mr. 
Audsley’s recent book, but Mr. Bonavia- 
Hunt aims at somewhat different viewpo:nt 
in his work, and the professional organist 
who should be equipped with a reliable 
knowledge of the best thought and practise 
in voicing organ pipes will not fail to 
secure this book. 

Mr. Audsley’s book lists and describes 
136 registers from A to D inelusive, re- 
quiring 51 pages for that purpose, while 
Mr. Bonavia-Hunt’s book for the same see- 
tion of the alphabet requires 28 pages to 
describe 19 registers. But we cannot draw 
conclusions from this as to thoroughness. 
Taking a well-known register as the first 
thought of, the reviewer finds Mr. Audsley 
devoting slightly more than four pages and 
one illustration to the Bourdon while the 
new work gives it slightly more than three 
pages, and without any drawing; to the 
Diapason Mr. Audsley devotes twelve 
pages, two drawings, and three tables, while 
the new work gives it almost eleven pages 
and three drawings. This will be sufficient 
to give a fair idea of the new work com- 
pared to its best known predecessor. Be- 
cause of the experience of its Author in 
actually voicing organ pipes and the high 
standing he has attained in that art and 
science, his work is to be recommended to 
every serious organist. It is unfortunately 
printed without the running heads essen- 
tial to every work in dictionary form and 
the owner of the work will be seriously 
annoyed by this lack of forethought every 
time he refers to the book; we hope the next 
edition will remedy this omission. (Pub- 
lished by Musical Opinion, London; Brit- 
ish price 10/s) 
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THE ORGAN 


JULY 1923, No. 9, of this British quarter- 


ly contains 19 pages on the organs of Can- 
terbury with five insert full-page illustra- 
tions; 11 pages on the Founders of Mod- 
ern Organ Building; 4 pages on Contem- 
porary Organ Fingering; 7 pages by Dr. 
Audsley on the American type of consoles; 
6 pages on the Diaphone; 7 pages on the 
organs in Saint-Germain, Paris; and 10 
pages on various minor matters. As said 
with every previous review of this, quarter- 
ly, it is worthy of purchase by every ser- 
ious American organist. (Musical Opinion, 
London) 


THE ORGAN, April 1923, contains an 
article on the organs, past and present, of 
Lincoln Cathedral, with some specifications 
that will interest the antiquarian; an article 
on the Founders of Modern Organ Building, 
an article by. Mr. -Audsley introducing 
Britishers to the various types of consoles 
used in America; and articles on the Rhein- 
berger Sonatas, Small Two-Manual Organs, 
some French organs, the “Water Organ,” 
Parry’s Organ Works, and various other 
notes, reviews, ete. It is _ illustrated 
by a goodly number of insert  full- 
page plates to enhance the appearance 
of the quarterly. Professional organists in 
America should subscribe to it in goodly 
numbers. 


BACH: Fucve in G Minor, the Little 
fugue that oceupies only six pages of the 
fine new Widor-Schweitzer edition pub- 
lished by Schirmer, and this individual 
copy has the complete preludial annota- 
tions of the original book edition. The 
Fucve is of medium grade of difficulty 
and less than medium grade of interest, 
though it is fine material to work on. 
(Schirmer 50c) 

PRELUDE AND FuGue in A Minor, from 
the same fine edition, filling fourteen pages. 
Both the. PreLuGE theme and the FuGvur 
theme are fine; a public ought to like them, 
and certainly a serious organist ought to 
enjoy practising them. Not very difficult. 
(Schirmer $1.00) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Sone or Iy- 
DIA, a new version by Mr. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, published under the title Chanson 
Indoue. It is easy to play and well adapt- 
ed to the organ. (Schirmer 60c) 
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The N. A. O. Convention 


WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 


EGINNING with the Monday evening 
B Get-Together which was held in the 
spacious upper hall of the Eastman 
Schoo! of Musie the Sixteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Organists proved itself to be one of the most 
notable ones in the history of the or- 
ganization. 





MR. GEORGE EASTMAN 


Whose generous interests in music in general and the 
organ in particular were responsible for the Associa- 
tion’s visit to Rochester 

Mrs. C. L. Garner as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee guided her forces in 
such a manner that the hundred or more 
members who gathered for the informal 
social hour on Monday evening were at once 
made to feel the hospitable air of the city 
which was to be their host. 

The early morning hour of Tuesday 
brought an eager line of old and new mem- 
bers to the registration office and at ten the 
Convention met to receive the official greet- 
ings from the City of Rochester. 

Mr. Abram de Potter, President of the 
Common Council, and Mr. Joseph T. Alling, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
University, extended the various courtesies 
of the City and voiced their pleasure in 
the fact that N.A.O. had chosen their city 
for the 1923 Convention. President T. 
Tertius Noble rsponded and paid tribute 


to Mr. George Eastman for his great Con- 
tribution to the Art of Organ Playing. 

The annual business meeting followed. 

Mr. Willard I. Nevins, Secretary, gave a 
brief report for the Association. Sixty-five 
new members were added during the past 
year and in all departments the N.A.O. had 
shown growth. 

Various State Presidents told of their 
local activities and of future plans. 

The nominating and resolutions com- 
mittees were then chosen after which the 
meeting was adjourned to listen to a paper 
“The Anthems of Today” by Harold W. 
Thompson, Ph.D., organist of the First 
Presbyterian Chureh of Albany. Noble’s 
“Soul’s OF THE RIGHTEOUS” was given by 
Dr. Thompson as the most popular anthem 
of the day. 

The afternoon session began with a talk 
on “Publicity for Organists” by Mr. F. W. 
Riesberg of the staff of the Musical Courier. 

Mr. Harold Gleason’s recital in Kilbourn 
Hall followed and was a recital full of 
charm and fine playing. Mr.Gleason played 
from memory and gave a full display of the 
resources of the Skinner organ at his 
command, 

At five o’clock the N.A.O. members en- 
tered the magnificent Eastman Theater and 
listened to a demonstration of the Austin 
organ by Mr. John Hammond. With a 
thorough knowledge of the organ at his 
command Mr. Hammond gave a most en- 
joyable hour of facile picture playing. 

The evening recital in Kilbourn Hall was 
given by Mr, T. Tertius Noble. His pro- 
gram included two of his own splendid 
compositions and a less heard C minor 
Fvaeve of Bach. In all he displayed a lofty 
and dignified style of organ playing. 


AvGust 29TH 

The Executive Committee met on Wed- 
nesday morning to discuss various important 
matters and to recommend a-city for the 
1924 Convention. Invitations were received 
from numerous cities and Atlantic City was 
given first choice, New York City receiving 
second place. 

The next session was one of extraordinary 
interest as the presidents of five Organists 
Associations were present: 

Dr. Healey Willan, Canadian College of 
Organists; 
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Frank L. Sealy, American Guild of Or- 
ganists ; . 

Dr. John McE. Ward, American Organ 
Players Club of Philadelphia; 

Robert Berentsen, Society of Theatre 
Organist ; 
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The next meeting brought representatives 
of the Organ Builders Association and 
plans were presented whereby we may work 
toward a more uniform console design. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Professor Hamilton MacDougall of Welles- 


MR. HAROLD GLEASON 
Designer of the Eastman organs and Mr. Eastman’s private organist as well 
as his right-hand man in all matters pertaining to the organ, who was acting 
host to the Convention 


T. Tertius Noble of the N.A.O. 

Each one in turn brought greetings and 
told of the work of their own organizations. 

Mr. Sealy and Mr. Hammond were the 
principal speakers in the session following 
which was devoted to the subject of Ex- 
aminations. Mr. Sealy laid great stress 
upon the value of the study of Strict 
Counterpoint. 


ley College who read a paper on “The 
Country Organist.” 

The afternoon recital in Kilbourn Hall 
was played by Mr. S. Wesley Sears of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Sears’ playing is well- 
known and his program was well balanced, 
containing the time honored classics and 
more modern novelties. 

The theater demonstration at five o’clock 
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MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Who played a recital 





DR. HEALEY WILLAN 
Who played a recital and gave an address 


playing gave great pleasure through its vivid 
characterizations and dramatic insight. 


ORGAN FESTIVAL 
Perhaps the most unique and elaborate 
Organ Festival in the history of the instru- 
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was played by Mr. Robert Berentsen who ment was given in the Eastman Theater on 
has just joined the Rochester forces. His 


Wednesday evening. 


MR. 8. WESLEY SEARS 
Who played a recital 

Four organ concertos were given and in. 
cach instance they received a sterling pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Guy. F. Harrison of the faculty of 
the Eastman School began the program with 
a rhythmic, clean cut performance of the: 
Handel Concerto in B-flat, and he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Frank Stewart Adams of New 
York City in the A minor Concerto of 
Bossi. Mr. Adams at once demonstrated 
that one may be a fine theater organist and 
at the same time a finished concert organist. 

Mr. Firmin Swinnen’s playing of the AL- 
LEGRO from the Widor Firrn “SympHony’” 
was a real tour de force and won enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Mr. Erie De Lamarter, assistant conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony, followed with 
three organ solos chosen from the “sym- 
phonies” of Widor and the whole concert 
was brought to a close by a brilliant per- 
formance of Mr. De Lamarter’s own Con- 
certo for organ and orchestra. Mr. Palmer- 
Christian of Chicago presided at the organ 
and the composer conducted. It was a fitting: 
close to hear this ConcERTO, which will hold 
its own with any imported rival, played with 
such virtuosity by both Mr. Christian and 
the Orchestra. In all of the concert the 
orchestra, of which Vladimir Sharitch is: 
conductor, showed fine training and a splen-. 
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did spirit of enthusiasm for this notable 
concert. 
Avaust 30 
Thursday morning began with a demon- 
stration by the Society of Theatre Organists. 





MR. FREDERICK W. RIESBERG 
Who gave an address 





MR. H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Who gave an address 


Mr. Robert Berentsen gave a brief survey 
-of the Society of Theatre Organists and Dr. 
Alexander Russell of New York City gave 
a most interesting talk on the “Progress of 
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the Theater Organist.” Mr. Frank S. 
Adams then played a humorous sketch “The 
Apartment House” and a feature picture 
was played by Mr. John Hammond. 





MR. H. 8S. SAMMOND 
Who gave an address 


The next Round Table Conference brought 
a paper by Mr. Herbert S. Sammond on 
“The Value of the Organist to the Com- 
munity.” 

Following th's Mr. Noble presented some 
interesting facts concerning “Choral Com- 
petitions.” He also spoke of the coming 
competitions to be held in New York City. 

The afternoon Round Table Conference 
was conducted by Professor H. Augustine 
Smith of the Boston University School of 
Religion. His topic “Musie in Worship” 
was most interesting and was given in a 
compelling manner. 

At four o’clock by special invitation the 
members’ were entertained at the Eastman 
home on East Avenue. In the absence of 
Mr. Eastman, Mr. Gleason acted as_ host. 
He told of the organ there, over which he 
presides, and explained that it was in reality 
two organs, one about twenty years old and 
one of much more rceent date, the two to- 
gether giving an organ of 110 registers. 
Following a short description of the organ, 
Mr. Gleason played a short but highly in- 
teresting recital. 

The evening recital in Kilbourn Hall was 
given by the President of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists, Dr. Healey Willan. Dr. 
Willan played with facile technic a well 
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balanced program and closed with his own 
PASSACAGLIA AND FuGvur, which Mr. Noble 
declares to be one of the most noteworthy 


compositions in modern organ literature. 
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Chairman of Executive Committee: 
Reginald L. MeAll 

Later in the morning Dr. Healey Willan 
gave a talk on “Improvisation” and _ illus- 


MR. T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
President 


AUGUST 31 

The Annual Business Meeting and elec- 
tion of officers occupied the early morning 
hour of Friday. The result of that election 
was as follows: 

President: T. Tertius Noble 

Ist Vice-President: Harold Gleason 

2nd Vice-President: Henry S. Fry 

3rd Vice-President: Dr. John McE. Ward 

Secretary and Director of Publicity: 
Willard Irving Nevins 
Treasurer: John Doane 


trated the same at the organ. 

The final recital of the Convention was 
played by Mr. Palmer Christian of Chicago. 
In this recital, as in his playing on Wed- 
nesday night, he showed a crystal-clear 
technic and a finely felt interpretation for 
each number. A _ novelty was the new 
Borowski Sonata No. 3. 

With the convention program completed, 
the Rochester members of the N.A.O. took 
charge of the last evening and became hosts: 
to the Convention Members at a dinner at 
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Newport on Lake Ontario. Mr. Henry S. Richards of New Jersey, Ernest M. Skinner, 
Fry acted as toastmaster and helped to make Frank S. Adams, Frederick Schlieder, and 
the whole evening a most happy ending to John Hamniond. 


r 








MR. HENRY S. FRY DK. JOHN ME, WARD 
2nd Vicepresident 3rd Vicepresident 





MR. JOHN DOANE 
Treasurer MR. WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
Secretary and Director of Publicity 


such a remarkable Convention. Among the 
speakers at the dinner were: President The registration at this Convention was 
Noble, R. L. MeAll, Senator Emerson _ the largest in the history of the organization. 
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